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TT will be remembered that to the celebrated 
iMrs Battle whist was a business, a duty, “the 
thing that she came into the world to do.” But even 
Sarah’s vigorous and determined spirit desired and 
sought some relaxation. “She unbent her mind 
aftemards,” says Elia, “over a book.” In this 
particular she is by no means alone, for it must be 
admitted that books serve merely for diversion to 
very many readers, and that all the fine talk—of 
which there has been much—about the ministry of 
literature is unable to kindle a solitary spark of 
fervour in their breasts. Such readers know well 
enough what they want from a book. They desire 
to fill a vacant half-hour; to lose themselves and 
heir troubles; to steal a holiday from disquieting 
thoughts or from the necessity of thinking; to enter 

whaTtr Knowing exactly 

^hat they require, they refuse to take more. They 

norwH. improvement. 

nasties intellectual gy-m- 

nast cs. Reproaches will not shame them, and they 

nTC bT^’ 

sermonizing m the world will not disturb their 
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equanimity. This is hard fact attested by every 
bookstall and circulating library. 

We must admit, too, that the use of literature as 
an anodyne is, within reasonable limits, not only 
legitimate, but beneficial. If it is a drug, it is more 
innocuou s than any in the pharmacopoeia. It has all 
the advantages of an opiate without any unpleasant 
consequences. It provides relaxation that entails no 
harmful reactions upon the community. Even.the: 
cultivated reader is glad at times to seek oblivion 
within the covers of a book, or to feel himself bornej 
high on the tide of a thrilling narrative. There is 
nothing unworthy in these more elementary benefits 
of literature. The pity is that so few seek the less 
obvious qualities. 

For the reader who is quite sure that he has all 
that he requires and is perfectly satisfied with himself 
nothing can be done. He may be told of untold 
treasures that lie hidden around the next corner, but 
he will not be persuaded. He has his reward, and, 
in any case, he is not likely to be found reading such 
a book as this. There are, however, others who are 
less confident. They have an uncomfortable feeling 
that they are not getting the best result from their 
reading. There is, for example, the student who, 
fresh from school or college, has just achieved some 
measure of freedom. For years he has been groaning 
under the yoke of prescribed texts, and he has often 
longed for the day when he would be able to roam 
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at large instead of being forced to follow a set path. 
In his heart he has rebelled against direction. He 
has doubted its wisdom and felt confident that when 
the order of release came he would show how much 
better he could do for himself. 


Now that he is able to read what he pleases he 
finds that the problem is not so simple as it appeared. 
la work under direction nr l^ a st to h;iv^ y^p r 
p^sonal responsibility co mfortably limitPH You 
may be condemned for slow progress along a given 
course, but no fault can be found with you concerning 
^e course itself. That responsibility rests with the 
Olympians who settle these matters for good or ill. 
But now the full burden has to be shouldered. It is 
thrilling to have for the first time the freedom of the 
ways and to know that it is possible to go north 
south, east, or west, as the whim dictates, ^at is’ 
a^^t. not^parent is the fact that, witlikiTThis 
fr£edpm,_one_can^^ ^vay at a time, and th.. 

Drotlfi^nJja -.1. . IV - C 

lLt_erarv cor^pncc 


rhe liberty so ardently desired is certainly not 
without drawbacks, and this book is intended to help 
he reader who. having found his limitations is 

Ae same” Good readers are rare’for 

Ae same reason that good craftsmen of any kind are 

who h " can read 

ro be L"'!* O- does not expect 

be an efficient golfer or bridge-player without 
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taking some pains. Why then should one expect to 
be a good reader without preparation ? In an excellent 
resumi of the process which constitutes real reading 
Mr Arnold Bennett says: 

Open a book in the braced spirit with which you would 
listen to a great man. Read with the whole of your brain 
and soul. Tire yourself (would you not tire yourself at 
tennis?). Reflect! After an interval read again. By this 
process, and by no other, will a book enter into you, 
become a part of you, and reappear in your life. 



The reader should magnify his calling. He should 
reflect that he is as necessary to the world of books 
as is the writer. It is to small purpose that we have 
the works of Shakespeare and of Milton if we have 
no readers who are able to appreciate them. An old 
and very sound principle has it that “ Great thing s 
arc only maintained by the same means whereby 
they were created .** The purpose of this book is to 
incite the reader to equip himself for the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the best that literature has to offer and so to 
prolong the impulse which brought it to being. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
authors mentioned in the Bibliography; to Mrs R. G. 
Moulton and the Macmillan Company, for per¬ 
mission to make quotations from Moulton’s Modern 
Reader's Bible\ and to my friend Mr Charles J. 
Nichols for his very helpful criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions. 

F.H.P. 
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Boolks and Readers 


CHAPTER I 

The Suture of T^eadiftg 

D EADING, like all everyday processes, is apt to 
A V lose something of its significance by reason of 
Its familiarity. We allow our eyes to rove over the 
printed page, taking in more or less of the purport 
of what we see there, without staying to mar\el at the 
miracle which is being performed. The aspirations 
the chomest thoughts of a Shakespeare or a 
Milton have been crystallized in print and preserved 
trough the centuries, and we, by this process which 
we cal reading, may share, to some e.xtent at least, 
hose thoughts and aspirations, thus holding com- 

othe^ise have ceased at their death. We marvel at 

Lt we hi * oonversation across the Atlantic, 

t cen^nT‘' “ performance which 

an^S-^ u remarkable. It seems so ordinary 
mihar that we do not see how prodigious it is 

w thr, “T what'readfng m^ • 

thb 

commonplace process. 
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BOOKS AND READERS 

The letters of the alphabet do not seem, in them¬ 
selves, a very promising medium by which to preserve 
and to impart anything so fragile and subtle as a 
thought. Indeed, there have been those who have 
been so discouraged by the effort necessary to trans¬ 
late their ideas into words upon paper, and so dis¬ 
mayed by the difficulty of conveying by that method 
those same ideas to others, that they have given up in 
despair. Not only must the thoughts be selected 
and arranged, but they have to be reduced to 
hard and fast terms that shall pin them down for 
ever. “ I hate false words, and I seek with care, 
difficulty, and moroseness those that fit the thing,” 
said Landor. Assuredly the task of expressing one’s 
thoughts in words is not easy. And even when the 
writer has been reasonably successful in this process, 
what hope is there of his message ever becoming 
effective unless his work happens to meet the eye of 
a reader who will apply to it sympathy and under¬ 
standing? It is not a matter for surprise, then, that 
many have regarded it as an utterly hopeless 

task. 

Their attitude is admirably expressed by Raphael, 
a character in one of Lamartine’s autobiographical 
romances. His powers of conversation were unsur¬ 
passed. When, however, he was asked why he never 
wrote anything he replied: 

Does the wind write its song in the sonorous leaves 
over our heads ? Does the sea write its sighings on the 





THE NATURE OF READING 

strand? NothinP that k wfinp n is really fin p That 
which is most divine in the heart of man never issues 
from it. The instrument is of flesh; the note is of fire. 
What can be done about it? Between what is felt and 
what is expressed . . . there is the same distance as be¬ 
tween the soul and the nventy-four letters of an alphabet! 
That IS to say, infinity. Would you try to render upon 
a reed the music of the spheres? 


A similar difficulty beset Anatole France “One 
never says anything in a book,” he once wrote “as 

P«’haps 

^atole France have left behind them a very consider- 
ble hterary output they d.d not find th^ difficulty 
0 overvvhelmmg after all; but the precept which 
they mculcated, even if they themselves could not 
P ctise It, has not been without exemplars. There 
was, for instance, Joseph Joubert, who is represented 

him ^ V years after his death To 

round h m^ T" to gather 

and Jonunes and Chateaubriand 

Sainte-Beuve saS fs Pur ^ 

lifetime as is poisffik for bis 

remembered at all. “hI L be 

spirits who pass th^-: t’ one of those happy 

*og with their friends ilTd ^^^^iking, in talk- 

mends, in dreaming in solitude, in 
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meditating upon some work which they will never 
accomplish, and which will come to us only in 
fragments.” 

It nevertheless remains true that unless a man’s 
ideas are to perish with him, or at any rate very 
soon after him, he must take steps to preserve them 
by one or other of the methods that are available. 
Like Raphael, he may despise the queer shapes of 
the letters of the alphabet and feel strongly the 
contrast between them and the soul which they are 
imperfectly to express. Like many another struggling 
writer, he may object to the tedious and halting 
process of marking black scrawls on white paper in 
order to convey ideas that are at once delicate and 
noble. The material, no doubt, is unpromising and 
intractabl e, but it is only by submission to the 
discipline of fashioning it and by patient labour upon 
it that beauty may be wrought. Those who are 
frightened by the apparent crudeness of the stuff 
with which they have to work, and are deterred 
from making the necessary effort, will remain dumb 
and ineffective. All raw material has a somewhat 
forbidding look. The beginning of every great 
endeavour seems hopelessly inadequate and un¬ 
promising; difficulties and incongruities attend the 
use of every medium of expression. Marble is cold 
and hard; paint is offensive to a delicate nose; the 
paraphernalia of music—catgut, reed, and the rest 
seem crude and barbarous to a sensitive ear. And 
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yet from all these what beauty has been wrought! 
As Robert Browning pointed out: 

Only the prism’s obstruction shows aright 
The secret of the sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jewelled bow from blankest white; 

So may a glory from defect arise. 

The tiny explosions by which we make words are 
in themselves ludicrous, and were a man to dwell 
overmuch on this aspect of speech he would never 
speak at all. It is the same with the collection of 
strange shapes which we term the alphabet. Most 
writers have at some time or other grumbled about 
Its inadequacy and the feeble results that are achieved 
after all their labours. The work of composition 
seems very often a dreary business, and the lot of 

Joseph Conrad complained bitterly of the drudge^ 
it Hatliu said '^hich follole^ 

momcnts whc^wrar. i" ^ sympathize in our sober 

•he demomorwhen ihe'vi 

aT/eLZftop "oTdr'''’ f ““g the su^eet'; 

- look at done, 

••> st slTco", ” 

written seven 

^ very difficult pages-and not very good 
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when done. Weakling generation. It makes me sick of 
myself, to make such a fash and bobbery over a rotten end 
of an old nursery yarn, not worth spitting on when done. 

All this stress and labour is, however, the writer’s 
affair. As readers we are not primarily concerned in 
it. We may take a certain interest in hearing the 
writer speak of his difficulties, but our immediate 
business is with the result and with our ability to 
comprehend it. For when all the obstacles that lie 
in the writer’s path have been overcome with greater 
or less success, and the elusive ideas are effectively 
pinned down upon paper, the battle is but half over. 
There remain the many difficulties that intervene 
to prevent the reader’s full comprehension of the 
writer’s message. Apathy, prejudice, ignorance, and 
a host of other obstructions remain. The writer 
has done his part: it is now for the reader to go 
forward to meet him. Barry Pain summed up the 
situation by saying that “ Every work of every kind 
of art is a collaboration between the one who can 
create and the others who can appreciate. Reading 
is emphatically a co-operative act, and the reader’s 

part is never merely passive. 

(Until the reader understands how much he has 
to do for himself before the writer’s work can be 
consummated there can be no reading in the true 
sense of the word. It is not surprising that, as 
Willmott observed, “ A good reader is nearly as rare 

as a good writer.”) 

i8 
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The illusion that reading is an easy process has 
been helped by the modern method of silent reading. 
The reader’s passive attitude gives bustling, active 
folk the idea that reading is a cloak for laziness. 
They prefer, they say, to be up and doing. Children 
who read much are often reproached for being idle. 
This is simply because one has to sit still to read, 
and the apparent inaction gives great offence to those 
who love the show of bustle and noise. It is not 
generally known that silent reading is a compara¬ 
tively modern practice. It is, indeed, a labour-saving 
device imposed upon us by the urgent necessity of 
getting more done in a given time. Instead of 
being an idle pursuit, it is, if properly followed, an 
intensive and often very exhausting occupation. In 
the days when leisure was ample everybody who 
read at all read aloud, and any exceptions to the rule 
called for comment. St Augustine, for example, 
mentions in his Confessions that when his master 
Ambrose read he let his eyes scan the pages while 
his voice remained silent, and he describes this 
practice as being quite out of the common. 

Professor Butcher asks us to note, as a fact little 
known, that throughout the Greek period and far 
into the days of the Roman Empire “the custom 
survived of reading both prose and verse, not silently, 
but aloud and m company.” He continues: 
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resides in the sense and that which resides in the sound. 
We miss much of the charm if the eye is made to do duty 
also for the ear.^ The words, bereft of their vocal force, 
are but half alive on the printed page. The music of 
verse, when repeated only to the inward ear, comes as a 
faint echo. 

There is no doubt that by the older method 
readers and hearers were able to appreciate more 
fully the contents of what they read. Not only does 
the ear enable the listeners to gather the melody and 
rhythm of the words read aloud; it also helps them 
to comprehend the sense. Of necessity the reader 
proceeds more slowly, and he and his hearers have 
more time to take in all the implications of the 
writer’s argument. They are also able to check 
first impressions and to discard any which prove to 
be erroneous. 

From this point of view it is unfortunate that the 
practice of reading aloud is now generally neglected. 
Good readers and writers have always realized its 
value. Of Renan we read that when his schooldays 
had faded into dim obscurity and he had achieved 
international fame as a scholar and writer, he 
remembered the delight with which he listened 
while his professor read out striking extracts from 
the fifth and sixth volumes of Michelet’s History of 
France” Such impressions arc always lasting. In 
no other way can the reader be so sure of gathering 
the full value of what he reads; while for the writer 
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there is no surer test of what he has written than to 
read it aloud. Those whose work is conspicuous 
for fine rhythm and beauty of sound have often 
made use of this practice. It is not surprising to 
hear that Tennyson habitually worked in a little 
room at the top of the house where he would murmur 
his lines to himself. In this connexion it is inter¬ 
esting to note Palgrave’s testimony that when he was 
preparing the Golden Treasury^ all the poems he had 
selected and ‘ all that stood near admission were 
gone through by Alfred Tennyson during ten days 
at Christmas, i860, at Farringford. He read almost 
everything twice over, generally aloud to me.” 

In the same way the majestic yet homely rhythm 

of the Authorized Version of the Bible begins to be 

pplicable when we learn that each scholar engaged 

in the work of translation used to read aloud to the 

other forty-six translators the portion for which he 

was personally responsible. There could be no more 

stringent test. It is not surprising that the result of 

such labours »lives in the ear like a music that can 
never be forgotten.” 

It is necessary nevertheless to recognize that times 
and conditions have changed since the days when 
all reading was reading aloud. The most perfervid 
praiser of past times would hesitate to advocate a 
wholesale return to the older practice in this matter. 

ilent reading has obvious advantages. It enables 
the practised reader to seize quickly upon essentials 
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and to neglect all that is not relevant to his purpose. 
From the mass of print which comes before him day 
by day he is able to select and reject, varying his 
pace and attention according to the importance or 
appeal of the matter. Our present problem is very 
different from that of the reader whose entire library 
was an armful of books, and we have to adapt our 
practice accordingly. It is well to cultivate the 
habit of rapid silent reading. Sir John Adams says 
that no one should read fewer than three hundred 
words a minute, and he asserts that “ Increase in 
speed almost necessarily increases the value of 
reading.” It is indeed surprising to note what can 
be done by sedulous cultivation of the habit of 
quick reading. Mr Arnold Bennett mentions an 
Irish professor who “ would toss off ordinary 100,000- 
word novels at the rate of one every twenty-four 
minutes,” adding that “ in holiday time half a dozen 
novels a day is his usual allowance.” 

( Silent reading is, however, but a means to an end. 
It is, as Ruskin says somewhere, a pity if in our 
haste to get to our destination we have lost the 
desire to linger by the wayside and to gather a 
flower^ And if the very efficiency of our reading 
method shall have deprived us of the wish to brood 
long and lovingly over a choice line or passage, and 
to read it aloud so as to gather all the music of its 
vowels and the cadences of its periods, then we are 
poor indeed. 


THE NATURE OF READING 

Each age brings its own difficulties. It is true 
that we read much more quickly, but it is also true 
that we have much more to read. There is a con¬ 
sequent danger that the vital books will be neglected, 
and that we shall spend all our time upon that which 
is ephemeral. I am not one of those who groan 
over the ever-increasing number of books issued each 
year. I should object strongly to any artificial 
restriction of output. It would be as just to grumble 
at the embarrassing display of comestibles to be seen 
in our shop-windows in these days as compared 
with the simple fare offered to our grandfathers. 
The obvious retort is that no one is expected either 
to eat or to read all he sees, and that the onus rests 
with the individual to select that which suits his 
digestion and his pocket. 

Many deplorable books are issued, but they receive 
their quietus very soon and do remarkably little 
harm to anybody. The advice of Gamaliel holds 
good in this connexion. The fortunes of many a 
bad book have been made because it has been con¬ 
demned by authority. I would not entrust any 
man or any committee with the task of deciding 
what should or should not be published. Under 
any such authority most of the nondescript work 
could continue to pass muster, and really individual 
work, capable of giving inspiration to succeeding 
generations, would stand in the greatest danger of 
suppression. Let us have no interference in these 
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matters. It is, let me repeat, the individual reader’s 
job to fit himself for the work of choosing, and these 
chapters have been written for the purpose of helping 
him in that work. He had far better make a few 
mistakes than have his reading ordained for him by 
authority. He will discover truth and beauty, if 
these are his quest, both by accident and by design; 
but he will hardly ever recognize them by compulsion. 

All of this, naturally, is set down from the stand¬ 
point that reading is good and that we intend to 
practise it: but we must spend a moment upon the 
practical folk who cry out that books are “a mighty 
bloodless substitute for life” and who demand the 
real thing. The American captain in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit said, “We are a busy people, sir, and have no 
time for reading mere notions. We don’t mind ’em 
if they come to us in newspapers along with almighty 
strong stuff of another sort, but darn your books.” 
In the same vein, the Right Hon. Alick Carlisle, 
builder of the ill-fated Titanic^ once said in reply 
to an interviewer’s question, “Books? I don’t care 
for them a bit, and, to tell you the truth, to spend 
time in reading is to me pure waste; why should 
I trouble about books when I’ve got life to look at?” 
The obvious rejoinder is that literature is part of the 
very stuff of life. (“The use of letters,” says Gibbon, 
“ is the principal circumstance that distinguishes a 
civilized people from a herd of savages incapable of 
knowledge or reflection.^ Professor Julian Huxley 
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says that the chief problem in dealing with native 
races, such as those in Kenya, for example, arises 
from the fact that they have no written records and 
therefore no background; only the tribal tradition 
exists for their guidance, and that is but a shado\\7 
substitute for the clear-cut thought preserved in 
books. 

But difficult as it is for the native to adjust himself 
to the new conditions presented by literature, it is 
even more difficult for us at this time of day to 
assert our independence of books. T he self-styl ed 
practi^l maiL may igno rejiiemaad.cQnccntrate upon 
affajrsJust_as-the4jugilisLmay_ develop his bodyjit 
the_exp.ense of hkjnind; but he cannot rid him^lf 
of the influence of a literature which affects him at 
every turn in all manner of subtle ways, any more 
than the prize-fighter can alter the fact that he has 
a reason which he might use and develop if he chose, 
po-pan who d e s pi s e s honk s n eed-flatterdiimself that 

leeing life whol e.,. foj:_life-cxpresses-itsel£_in 

' md of pe ^Jhg^rjLtureJsjQOh£jLeaat. 

^ that has been thought, said, and done during 
.-V ^ * certain memorable part has survived and 

• served for us in the form of books. (This 

1 . es us with the background which the savage 
. It supplies the incentive fof further progress, 

, ^ standard by which to measure attainment. It 

2 - of a day into the heirs 

. recorded time.) 

cn 


* 
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The view that books are artificial substitutes for 
life, having no vital connexion with it, is so far from 
the truth that it hardly merits serious consideration. 
In practice, of course, very few people would sub¬ 
scribe to this doctrine. We are far more likely to 
find among ignorant people an exaggerated venera¬ 
tion for books. They do not understand them, and 
are in danger of regarding all as equally worthy. 
Anything which is enshrined fin print seems sacro¬ 
sanct, and they are prepared to worship the writer 
as a sort of magician. Writers have sometimes taken 
advantage of this attitude and have assumed un¬ 
becoming airs and graces. They have even joined in 
the worship of their own work as something sacred, 
something above the dust of ordinary existence. We 
cannot \vonder then that there has been a revolt; 
the practical man asserts and will always assert his 
o^vn claims against such arrogant pretensions. Even 
so convinced and thorough-going a bookman as 
Sir Leslie Stephen has been moved by displays of 
this kind to declare: 

It sometimes strikes readers of books that literature is, 
on the whole, a snare and a delusion. Writers, of course, 
do not generally share that impression; and on the con¬ 
trary have said a great many fine things about the charm 
of conversing with the choice minds of all ages, with the 
innuendo, to use the legal phrase, that they themselves 
modestly demand some place amongst the aforesaid choice 
minds. But at times we are disposed to retort upon our 
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teachers. “ Are you not,” we obser\'e, ” exceedingly given 
to humbug? ” 


On this subject it is imperative for us to clear our 
minds of cant. There is nothing sacrosanct about a 
book, as such. There is no magical quality in print 
which gives added weight to any argument so en¬ 
shrined. (Writing is an inevitable and perfectly 
natural expression of life, and it may or may not be 
worthy of immortality.1 We are at liberty to judge 
its value for ourselves, though we must always have 
in mind our own fallibility. (To regard literature as 
the only valid expression of life is foolish. To 


attempt to ignore it is equally stupid. Literature is 
now a matter which concerns all, for the ability to 
read, in the elementary sense, is universal and is no 
longer confined to a relatively small class.) There 
are still those who love to form little coteries and 
to flatter themselves that they alone have the true 
spirit of culture. They hate to think that all can 
share m the good things of literature at will, and 
they endeavour to wrap the pursuit of letters in a 
mystery which is entirely foreign to its spirit. The 
object of this book, briefly stated, is to remove any 
of such mystery; to enable the reader to find 

Sndt he has 

man U of the true book¬ 

man. He knows that progress is by way of the 

fascLT^^^l^""^ lingering in 

mg but stagnant backwaters. He will use 
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his books, not for the purpose of demonstrating his 
own superiority, but rather as a means to widen his 
sympathies and to make sounder his judgment. He 
will not gloat over the craggy pages of Sartor Resartus /‘ 
and revel in the obscurities of George Meredith’s j 
poems because of the knowledge that these are ! 
incomprehensible to the man in the street. He will i 
enjoy such difficulties because when he has wrestled 
with them successfully he will have made his own ( 
life richer and nobler. So he strides ahead, and,! 
while holding his standard aloft, he will be generous! 
to others who cannot yet keep pace with him, and 
he will always delight in sharing his enthusiasm 
with any who may care to listen. 





CHAPTER II 


%hyme a?ul T{easo?t 

O NE of the first difficulties confronting a reader 
arises from the distinction between prose and 
poetry. There is a difference between the two 
which strikes the eye immediately. In one the 
matter is usually chopped up into lines or verses, 
while in the other it runs on without interruption to 
the end of the paragraph. Beyond the recognition 
of that purely superficial difference many readers do 
not care to go. Once they escape from leading- 
strings, and are no longer bound to read at the 

their 

un tn r"'' ""s'ect of anything served 

anj S r u he said 

«pers an? ’' T'' ‘"cks, cuts no 

a man n? t?’ “"'y of reading for 

Snm k '^“h nonsense about him. 

mSty prJbaW? n ^he 

decision at Til but in 

W"!.. .11» i «r'”” 

I' » u,d« 
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fact that poetry has few charms for very many 
present-day readers. Their ears are unresponsive 
to its varied music. “ ’Taint in poetry, is it?” inter¬ 
rupted IVIr Weller when Sam began to read the 
valentine which he had composed with so much 
difficulty. “ No, no,” Sam replied. “ Werry glad to 
hear it,” said Mr Weller. “ Poetry’s unnat’ral. . . . 
Never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my 
boy.” 

That sums up an attitude which is more common 
than devotees of poetry like to admit, and the 
situation will not be improved if those who regard 
poetry as one of our major glories mount the rostrum 
and lecture the many upon their hardness of hearing. 
There will be still less chance of amendment if the 
elect shut themselves up in a small room to hug the 
comfortable persuasion that they are not as other 
men are. That will be bad for themselves, bad for 
those outside, and worse for the cause which those 
within would serve. No art can live long in the 
stuffy atmosphere of a closed room, no matter how 
accomplished the inmates may be. Fresh air must 
be allowed to blow upon it. Contact with the main 
stream of life is essential to its existence. In the 
picturesque figure employed by Sir William Watson, 
the poet is a songsmith forging his rhyme upon the 
anvil of life, i Poetry has suffered much from being 
regarded as the preserve of select groups instead of 
the rightful and prized possession of all.^ If people 
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will not set due value upon their heritage no amount 
of hectoring will make it valuable in their eyes, but 
that they have a priceless heritage in English poetry 
remains true. 

Let us then try to cast aside any prejudices we 
may have in order to see how and when poetry 
concerns the ordinary man. "It must be conceded 
that, for the hundred and one commonplace occasions 
of life, prose, the plain and direct embodiment of 
speech, will express all that is felt and wished. One 


does not need a sonnet to hail a taxi, or a denunciatory 
ode to complain about the cooking in a restaurant. 
The circumstances of life are not, however, all on 
such levels; and when the even tenor of existence is 
violently disturbed it is not always easy to express 
the feelings that arise. In any deep emotion— 
whether it springs from joy or sorrow, anger or fear— 
yeech becomes difficult, and tends, as the emotion 
deepens, to grow more incoherent, until the words 
lose all shape and are lost in broken cries. Just 
when adequate expression seems vital the tongue 
falters and fads to perform its office. Humanity is 
to gestures or to incoherent cries at the very 

alZnl'^ ^ relief. 

sunerhum seem unnatural and 

beL upset"' th^ d"" 

easy uSr only affects the 

y, unobtrusive rhythm of everyday speech, but 
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makes it inappropriate. Othello, gazing at the body 
of Desdemona and awakened to the full bitterness 
of the truth by Emilia’s cutting words, can only 
exclaim, “ Oh! Oh! Oh! ” As Lear looks at the dead 
Cordelia he cries brokenly, “ Look on her, look, her 
lips, look there, look there!” And we know that in 
both cases Shakespeare’s interpretation of human 
nature was right. If he had made Othello and Lear 
deliver set speeches, correctly phrased and logically 
arranged, we should feel that those speeches were 
entirely out of place, however admirable they might 
be for their intrinsic merit. ^ In moments of great 
stress, overwhelming passion, or bitter regret ex¬ 
pression becomes broken and jumbled^ It is like a 
building which stands strong and four-square in all 
ordinary circumstances, but is, by a sudden shock of 
earthquake, rent asunder and so made useless for its 
normal purposes. 

But this is not only true of periods of mental 
cataclysm; we find a like inadequacy in prose when 
we seek to express moments of inspiration. The 
glint of sunshine on an old wall, a fragment of 
melody floating through an open casement, or the 
rippling melody of a brook will sometimes uplift the 
heart, quicken the pulse, and make even the stolidest 
man long for the power to give adequate expression 
to the strange elation of his spirit. But the untaught 
tongue is powerless. The ordinary man passes on 
his way, busies himself with mundane affairs, and 
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straightway forgets the inspiration. It is lierc that 
he becomes indebted to the poet, for what lie sees 
in fleeting moments of vision or suffers in times of 


severe stress the poet has c^stallized in words. 

Dumb as we are, we can have the satisfaction of 

finding our own deepest feelings adequately and 

beautifully expressed if \ve will but take the trouble 

to look. The poet differs from ourselves simply 

because inspiration comes more often to him, and, 

whe^ It comes, he is able to give it beautiful and 
satisfying expression. 

The grief which we experience when death robs 
us of one whose youth and beauty gave life a charm 
IS thus expressed by Byron; 


And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth • 

And form so soft, and charms’so rare. 

Too soon returned to Earth ! 
Though Earth received them in her bed 
And o er the spot the crowd may tread ’ 

fn carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 



Yet I did love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

0 didst not change through all the past 

And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal, 

ap can chill, nor rival steal 
Nor falsehood disavow: 
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And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that followed such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

The day without a cloud hath passed, 

And thou wert lovely to the last; 

Extinguished, not decayed ; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

There the mourner’s incoherent cries are ordered 
and given significance; his dumb motions are trans¬ 
lated into beautiful and immortal speech. As Mr 
G. K. Chesterton says, “To scatter flowers on a 
grave is simply a way in which an ordinary person 
can express in gesture things which only a very great 
poet can express in words.” 

And how does the poet express and give per¬ 
manence to those moments of vision which come 
and go unbidden, leaving, for most of us, no trace 
behind them? He calls them 

obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not reali^ed, 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised; 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 
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Which, be they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing'; 

LJphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 

To perish never: 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy 1 


So Wordsworth shows that, with all our busyness 
here and there with a multitude of concerns of one 
sort and another, certain rare moments of insight 
and vague memories that we can never fully com¬ 
prehend give our life real significance and beauty 
buch moments can find apt expression only in 
poetry. he emotional difference between the bald 

life'‘"e* “After 
We fitful fever he sleeps well,” is the difference 
between prose and poetry. u.nerence 

‘™P^ssioned speech, the expression 
O those exalted moments which c;me to us aT 
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If . . . you be born so near the dull-making cataract of 
Nilus, that you cannot hear the planet-likc music of poetry: 
if you have so earth-creeping a mind that it cannot lift 
itself up to look to the sky of poetry, or rather, by a certain 
rustical disdain, will become such a mome as to be a 
momus of poetry; then, though I will not wish unto you 
the ass’s ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses, 
as Bubonax was, to hang himself; nor to be rhymed to 
death, as is said to be done in Ireland; yet thus much 
curse I must send you in the behalf of all poets: that 
while you live you live in love and never get favour, for 
lacking skill of a sonnet; and when you die, your memory 
die from the earth for want of an epitaph. 

^ Poetry, being the expression of deep emotion, can 
be truly eflPective only by means of discipline and 
restraint.) Nothing is more futile than a burning 
impulse or overmastering enthusiasm which is 
allowed to run its course unchecked. To be of use 
it must be directed along a narrow channel to a 
definite end. The electric current uncontrolled may 
do grave damage, or it may merely exhaust itself 
harmlessly in the earth. Directed and regulated, it 
becomes the efficient servant of man. So with our 
thoughts and emotions; control is necessary, and 
the more forceful the thoughts the greater the need 
for that control. 

In all human activities there are two main elements 
—stress and pause. When more or less force is 
exerted, there follows a period of rest during which 
strength is gathered for the next effort. The stress 
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may recur at regular intervals or the effort may be 
spasmodic, but whenever any prolonged and really 
effective work has to be done, the ordered sequence 
which we know as rhythm is essential. We see it in 


breathing, walking, rowing, swimming, and speaking. 
The rhythm is not always perfectly regular, but it is 
never absent. In normal speech the stresses are not 
so clearly marked, and their recurrence is less regular, 
but as the underlying feeling increases in intensity 
the stresses become stronger, and unless they are 
ordered and controlled the speech will tend to break 
off, as we have seen, into disjointed cries and ex¬ 
clamations. When the stresses are regulated so ^ 
to recur at approximately equal inter\'als we have 
what IS known as metre or measured speech. What 
we call verse is merely metrical speech. It should 
here be noticed that verse and poetry are not to be 
confused. / Poetry is impassioned speech—the ex¬ 
pression of deep emotion. Such expression need 
ot nec^sanly be in verse, but as the feelings soar 

becomes more 

S n. ) A" embodiment of deep 

teding.; A great writer may use prose for such a 

diS^and* '*• ®°™ething which is both 

haf Quiller-Couch 

nas summed up the matter thus; 

emary things, the capital difficulty of prose consist in 
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saying extraordinary things. . . . While with verse, 
keyed for high moments, the trouble is to manage the 
intervals, with prose the trouble is to manage the high 
moments. 

Poetry, then, may in exceptional cases find a 
vehicle in prose, but more usually it uses the severer 
discipline of verse. It is one of those paradoxes 
which endow life with abiding interest that restraint 
often gives greater freedom. As in weaving the 
rigidity of the frame enables a free and flowing 
design to be incorporated in the fabric, so in speech 
the rigour of verse enables inspiration to express 
itself clearly and adequately. The iconoclasts who 
cry out upon all laws, and clamour for an entire 
release from restraint, would bring not freedom, but 
anarchy; not beauty, but distortion. 

It is delightful to note the freedom with which 
the poet weaves his rhythmical designs, all the 
while obeying the necessity of the regularly recurring 
stress. 

From the simple iambic stress of 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood, 

suggestive of thought and of difficulties to be over¬ 
come, and the equally simple trochaic stress of 

Come and trip it as you go, 

conveying the feeling of high spirits and positive 
assurance, we pass on to hear the clatter of hoofs 
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in Robert Browning’s How they brought the Good 

NewSy 

Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place, 

or the beat of the waves on the shore in Longfellow’s 
lines, 

Peradventure of old some bard in Ionian Islands, 

Walking alone by the sea, hearing the wash of the waves, 
Learn’d the secret from them of the beautiful verse elegiac. 
Breathing into his song motions and sounds of the sea. 

For as the wave of the sea, upheaving in long undulations, 
Plunges loud on the shore, pauses and turns and retreats 
So the Hexameter rising and surging with cadence sonorous 
Palis; and m refluent rh>'thm back the Pentameter flows, 

to listen to the oars rhythmically moving in Tenny¬ 
son s Prater Ave atque Vale, 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 
bo they row d, and there we landed—" O venusta Sirmio! 

and to appreciate the stately measures of an old dance 
in bir Henry Newbolt’s Gavotte, 


Willowy billowy now they’re bending, 

Low they’re bending 
Down-dropt eyes; 

Stately measure and stately ending. 

Music sobbing, and a dream that dies. 


b'-^^Alessness of a fruitless 
search m Thomas Hardy’s The Rash Bride, 
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We searched till dawn about the house, within the house, 
without the house; 

We searched among the laurel boughs that grew beneath 
the wall, 

And then among the crocks and things and stores for winter 
junketings, 

In linhay, loft, and dairy, but found her not at all, 

and something of the serenity of great heights in the 
same poet’s The Robin, 

When up aloft 
I fly and fly, 

I sec in pools 
The shining sky. 

And a happy bird 
Am I, am 1! 

There is the swallow’s undulating flight in Swin¬ 
burne’s Ityltis, 

O swallow, sister, O fair swift swallow, 

Why wilt thou fly after spring to the south. 

The soft south whither thine heart is set? 

Shall not the grief of the old time follow? 

Shall not the song thereof cleave to thy mouth? 

Hast thou forgotten ere I forget? 

and the swoop of the owl in Meredith’s Love in a 
Valley : 

Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Lonely in the dusk lit by one large star. 

The poet, then, has to control his writing so as to 
make it conform to some prearranged pattern. The 
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essence of a pattern is orderly repetition; and just as 
a beautiful design is tvrought upon a fabric by 
systematic repeats, so the poet measures his speech 
in certain repetitions which the cultivated ear delights 
to note. 

Sometimes the sounds at the ends of the lines are 
repeated. This device we term end-rhvme. Its 
simplest form is seen in the rhyming couplet: 

\\'here'er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade. 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade. 


The music of this simple echoing suits a short poem 
with a plain theme, but after a whUe it may easily 
pall, and the ear asks for something less obvious. 
1 he ne.xt step is to interlace the rhymes after this 


Or this: 


In Scarlet town, where I was bom. 
There was a fair maid dwellin’, ’ 
Made every- youth cry Well-a-way! 
Her name was Barbara Allen. * 


Pe^aps in this neglected spot is laid 

pregnant with celestial fire- 
H^ds .hat Uie rod of empire might have s«;-d 
Or waked to ecstasy the liring lyre. ' ’ 

^^^I'pleiurTTn' ad- 

»und has intervener'Vh-^ 

^elaborated into all ' Simple interlacing may 

more or less involved 
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designs, and of the more intricate patterns that can 
be woven in this way one example, from Matthew 
Arnold’s Thyrsis, must suffice: 

Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 

Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 

Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet-william with its homely cottage-smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 

And the full moon, and the white evening star. 

It will be noted that here the indenting of the lines 
suggests the rhymes to the eye just as their sounds 
fall upon the ear, so that the two can work in har¬ 
mony. If this rule were widely followed, it would 
be helpful to inexperienced readers of poetry, but 
unfortunately it is not always observed. 

There are many other forms of rhyme, or sound- 
repetition, besides this of end-rhyme. Sometimes 
we observe a repetition of the sounds at the be¬ 
ginnings of words, particularly of the stressed words. 
This we term head-rhyme or alliteration. Here is 
an example: 

A Aow-shot from her iowcr-caves. 

He rode between the Aarley-shcaves. 

In old English verse alliteration was used to mark 
the stresses, and thus was a structural feature. It is 
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now merely a pretty ornament which the versifier 
must take care not to overdo. The prose-writer 
rarely makes use of it. 

There are subtler harmonies than these which 
give a correspondingly greater pleasure when the ear 
is cultivated to receive them. Sometimes the con¬ 
sonant sounds are repeated, and sometimes the vowel 
sounds are made to echo. The first we call con¬ 
sonance, and the second assonance. We have an 
example of consonance in the following lines: 


Then had I not been thus exiled from light. 
As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death,’ 

And buried; but, O yet more miserable! 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave; 
Buried, yet not exempt, 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs 


If those lines are read aloud the reader will not 
have reached the end of the second line without 
observing the repetition of the I sound, and this 

ha?7l! Next he notices 

that the d sound in “land.” “darkness,” “dead ” 

an^'Vith the other, 
and he has no sooner taken pleasure in the observation 

of that fact than he sees that the b and m sounds 
mdody that cannot fail to delight once it has been 
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The chiming of vowel sounds called assonance is 
exemplified in the following lines: 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear 
Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales. 

In the first line we notice “ stop ” and “ song ” followed 
in the next by “ Eve ” and “ ear.” In blank verse—in 
which the poet dispenses with end-rhyme—such 
repeats have an added value in binding the lines 
together. 

There are yet other forms of repetition which are 
used. A significant word may be repeated with 
considerable effect, as here, where Samson is lament¬ 
ing his blindness: 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark. 

Here the threefold repetition of the word “ dark ” 
comes with tremendous effect in conjunction with 
the explosive word “ blaze,’* and the fourth and final 
use of the word in the second line gives a feeling of 
finality and utter helplessness. 

All these, however, are mere incidents in the 
verse—devices by which the poet decks out his 
lines, makes them musical, and binds them together. 
In planning his verses he has to work according to 
a preordained scheme. He makes his lines match 
in length, or he contrives a stanza of more or less 
complicated structure and repeats this until his theme 
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is done. Or again he may repeat the idea, expressing 
it after a different fashion. We have this exemplified 
in Hebrew poetry, where the writer paid no heed to 
the length of his lines, but took care to make the 
ideas correspond. In the lines 

When the evil days come not. 

Nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt say I have no 
pleasure in them, 


one is very much longer than the other, but the idea 
of the first is repeated and intensified in the second. 
This device is termed parallelism, and it has all 
manner of forms and variations which the reader 
may see for himself in the poetical books of the 
Bible. Unfortunately the typographical arrange¬ 
ment of the familiar versions is so bad that it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the beauty of the 
verse-structure. Moulton’s Modern Reader's Bible 
Will^, however, show clearly the contrast between 
Hebrew and Western verse. Both are rhythmical, 
out whereas in Western verse the lines are metrical 
or measured, consisting of a definite number of 
syllables or stresses, in Hebrew verse the lines are 
not rneasured, but oecur in groups of two, three, or 
four lines, the idea of the first being either repeated. 
Strengthened, or finished in the others. 


Man goeth to his long home; 
And the mourners go about the streets: 
Or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
Or the golden bowl be broken, 
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Or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 

Or the wheel broken at the cistern: 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; 

And the spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

The idea underlying all verse is thus the controlled 
expression of emotion by means of certain obstacles 
or checks which recur at intervals; and beauty 
emerges from the constant battle between a thought 
which would run wild and the interruptions which 
periodically arrest its rush and cause it to reveal the 
most enduring charms which verbal expression can 
show. The poet, having full regard to the nature of 
his raw material and to the occasion, fixes his pattern. 
He may adopt one or other of the designs which 
have been fashioned by those who have gone before 
him, or he may be venturesome enough to create a 
design of his own. In any case he will not quarrel 
with the difficulties that are essential to his task, nor 
will he seek shelter in an ignominious retreat from 
them. As Edgar Allan Poe says, “The true artist 
will avail himself of no ‘ licence ’ whatever. The very 
word disgusts him.” It disgusts him because he 
realizes that it is foreign to the true spirit of poetry, 
which consists ultimately in grappling with a difficulty 

and overcoming it successfully. 

From this point of view it does not matter whether 
the poet takes an elaborate and difficult form like 
the sonnet, where his thought has to be expressed 
neatly and succinctly in fourteen measured lines, or 
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whether he adopts vers libre, where the thought is 
free to roam with a minimum of interruption. Each 
plan brings its own difficulties, and the poet, having 
made his choice, must abide loyally by the con¬ 
ventions that are involved. And we, for our part, 
should refrain from judging what we read according 
to preconceived notions of what does, or does not, 
constitute verse. We have to decide for ourselves 
whether the end justifies the means wliich the poet 
has adopted and whether he has faithfully accepted 
the conditions which he chose. If, scorning the 
older models, he has yet failed to devise an effective 
pattern of his own, we can only account him foolish 
f, on the other hand, he has succeeded in fashioning 
for himself a new form, then w'e are his debtors, for 
It IS diversity of pattern which gives verse much of its 
charm, and it is good to know that the way is still open 
tor the adventurer, though all do not reach the goal. 

n A.D. 905 the Mikado entrusted a committee of 
officials of the Department of Japanese Poetry with 
the task of forming an anthology of the choicest 
poems that had been written during the previous 
century and a half. In his famous preface to this 
volume Ki no Tsurayuki mentioned the names of 

hose whose work had been chosen, and then added 
the significant words: 


the above, many other versifiers are more or 

endlL T’a f ”1 ^ 

ess as a coil of kazura on a moorside; they are 
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as multitudinous as tlie leaves of a forest of thick- 
foliaged trees, but they intend poetry rather than 
accomplish it. 

The majority still “ intend poetry rather than accom¬ 
plish it,” and while all credit may be given for good 
intentions, it is by his accomplishment that the 
versifier must stand or fall. It is for the reader to 
fit himself for the purpose of differentiating between 
that which is fulfilled and that which is merely 

intended. 

So we see that verse, in one or other of its many 
forms, is imposed upon us by the very circum¬ 
stances of our existence. It is neither unnatural nor 
artificial. If we would express ourselves adequately 
we cannot escape it. At a time of great tension we 
cry aloud in broken and incoherent accents as did 
Othello* the crucial moment finds us for the most 
part dumb and breathless. By his fine perceptions 
and skill in rendering them the poet is able to 
recapture the emotion of that experience, whether 
his own'or another’s, giving it permanence and 
beauty "Thus the rules by which the poet must 
abide are neither gratuitous impositions nor vexatious 
limitations. They are essentially the same ordinances 
which keep the sun and stars in their courses, and 
preserve a settled order in the universe. George 
Meredith was making no extravagant claim when he 
insisted that poetry provides the one sure test for 

any doctrine. 
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Is it accepted of Song ? 

Does it sound to the mind through the car, 
Right sober, pure sane? has it disciplined feet? 
Thou wilt find it a test severe; 

Unerring whatever the theme. 

Rings it for Reason a melody clear, 

We have bidden old Chaos retreat; 

We have called on Creation to hear; 

All forces that make us are one full stream. 


D 
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The Charon of IVirds 

A very casual glance at the pages of a good 
modern dictionary will reveal some of the em¬ 
barrassing wealth of the English language and will, 
at the same time, help to induce in the reader a 
suitable humility. He cannot escape the disquieting 
reflection that, rich as the language undoubtedly is, 
a very small proportion of that wealth is really his. 
Many of the words he sees in the dictionary form no 
part of his personal stock-in-trade. He can neither 
recognize them with familiarity nor use them with 
assurance. If ever he gives the matter a thought he 
is most probably content to shrug his shoulders, 
comforting himself with the assurance that vocabulary 
is, after all, the writer’s affair, and that, as long as 
the reader can get the general drift of what he reads, 
he has done all that should be expected of him. 
Furthermore, he feels that he has a right to complain 
when the writer uses out-of-the-way expressions that 
baffle him. When Francis Thompson, for instance, 
uses such phrases as “ eyas-heart ” and “ gelid shoots” 
he is aggrieved, and is inclined to ask, ‘‘Why can’t 
the man say what he means in plain English?” 
The reader demands that he shall receive his in- 
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spiration and intellectual nourishment with tlie 
minimum of trouble to himself; it does not occur 


to him that if reading is sometimes exacting to the 
reader, writing is certainly exacting to the writer. 
He obviously assumes in the writer an almost auto¬ 
matic gift of choice. He does not realize that the 
act of choosing is never simple. Still less does he 
understand that his own co-operation is necessary if 
any choice is to become effective. Not only must 
the writer be able to select the right word, but the 
reader must be able to appreciate the fact that the 
right word and no other has been used. 


On one occasion Richard Jefferies wished to 
describe how the pigeons at the British Museum 
^me down on the gravel path in search of food. 
There were many words at his disposal. He might 
have spoken of the pigeons as hasting, hastening, 
making haste, or making a dash on to the sunlit 
gravel. He might have described them as hurrying 
down, scurrying down, dashing down, whipping 
down pushing down, pressing dow-n, scuttling down, 
bundling down, or darting down. He could have 

bustling, flying, scrambling, 
P ging headlong, rushing down, precipitating them- 

^stirring themselves, or losing not a moment. 

that He simply stated 

Sdcr =>nd an observant 

reader, seeing the passage in The Life of the Fields 

knows that the writer has chosen the only wS 
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which closely fits the occasion. There are many 
different ways in which the idea may be approxi¬ 
mately expressed, and yet no two of these are precisely 
alike. Clumsy writers and dull readers regard these 
synonymous expressions as indifferently interchange¬ 
able, but the careful craftsman knows how much is 
involved in the choice of the apt word. “ It would 
be scarcely more difficult,” says Coleridge, “to push 
a stone out from the Pyramids with the bare hand, 
than to alter a word, or the position of a word, in 
Milton or Shakespeare (in their most important 
works at least), without making the poet say some¬ 
thing else, or something worse, than he does say.” 

The imperative call for the unassailable word makes 
writing one of the most arduous of occupations. It 
causes composition to be difficult even to practised 
hands, though they probably feel the difficulty in 
different ways. A task which seems arduous to one 
man is comparatively easy to another. What makes 

me sick,” said Stevenson, “is to think of Scott 
out Guy in three weeks! W^hat 

a pull of work; heavens, what thews and sinews!” 
But, after all allowances have been made for differ¬ 
ences in facility and temperament, writing remains 
an exhausting pursuit. Scott was a giant, but he 
wore himself out at the not particularly advanced 
age of sixty-one, and his work, as is to be expected, 
bears many marks of the haste with which it was done. 
He was not the man to boggle over a word. If 
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the best came to him easily and quickly—as indeed 
it often did come—he pounced upon it gleefully. 
If not, he was well content to accept the second 
best and pass on. Sir Walter Raleigh has said, 
“The search for the single final epithet is no part 
of Scott’s method.” And it would be ungracious 
to complain of the lack of that particular quality 
when we are given so much else in the way of 
spirited narrative and masterly characterization. 

Byron confessed that he never knew the word that 
would come next. “I am like the tiger,” he said, 
adding, “ if I miss my first spring, I go growling back 
to my jungle. There is no second. I can’t correct and 
I won t. This * hit-or-miss ’ style gives the impression 
of freshness and abounding vigour, but at the same 
time it is apt to be lacking in detail, and to be dis¬ 
appointing on closer examination. Like the little 
girl in the nursery-rhyme, when Byron was good he 
was very, very good, but when he was bad he was 
horrid. Such is the penalty which has to be paid by 
all writers who cannot or will not take pains over 
the choosing of their words. 

The search for apt words can never be easy. 
Most writers, like Landor, find it necessary to seek 
them “with care, difficulty, and moroseness,” and 

L ^ demand that their careful choice 

shall be met by appreciation on the part of the 
reader. Note apt words when you meet them, and 
they double the value of what you read. Be content 
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merely to gather the general meaning and to be 
carried along by the movement of the narrative, and 
you miss much that is significant. Think whether 
it ever occurs to you to exult over the discovery that 
a certain epithet is inevitable, and that any other 
used in its place would be a makeshift. This is a 
salutary bit of self-examination, and until you can 
pass the test satisfactorily you may be sure that you 
are not getting the most out of your reading. 

Dickens, being forced on one occasion to work 
during a holiday, ruefully admitted his reluctance, 
but he added, “ Imaginary butchers and bakers wave 
me to my desk.” Commenting upon this Mrs 
Meynell says, “The word ‘wave’ seems me 
perfect.” It is a perfection the recognition of which 
reflects as much credit upon the reader as upon the 
writer, for without the co-operative act of appreciation 
the beauty and aptness are wasted. It is well for us 
to consider whether we should have noticed anything 
worthy of remark in that word if Mrs Meynell had 
not first singled it out for attention. The following 
passage, also from Dickens, will supply many 
examples of well-chosen words: 


It happened, then, that Mr Pecksniff found himself 
immediately collared by something which smelt like several 
damp umbrellas, a barrel of beer, a cask of warm brandy- 
and-water, and a small parlour-full of stale tobacco smoke, 
mixed; and was straightway led downs^irs into the bar 
from which he had lately come, where he found himself 
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standing opposite to, and in the grasp of, a perfectly 
strange gentleman of still stranger appearance, who, with 
his disengaged hand, rubbed his own head ver>' hard, and 
looked at him, Pecksniff, with an evil countenance. 

The gentleman was of that order of appearance, which 
is currently termed shabby-genteel, though in respect of 
his dress he can hardly be said to have been in any ex¬ 
tremities, as his fingers were a long way out of his gloves, 
and the soles of his feet were at an inconvenient distance 
from the upper leather of his boots. His nether garments 
were of a bluish gray—violent in its colours once, but 
sobered now by age and dinginess—and were so stretched 
and strained in a tough conflict beUveen his braces and 
his straps, that they appeared every moment in danger of 
flying asunder at the knees. His coat, in colour blue and 
of a military cut, was buttoned and frogged, up to his 
chin. His cravat was, in hue and pattern, like one of 
those mantles which hairdressers are accustomed to wrap 
about their clients, during the progress of the professional 
mysteries. His hat had arrived at such a pass that it 
would have been hard to determine whether it was 
originally white or black. But he wore a moustache— 
a shaggy moustache, too; nothing in the meek and 
merciful way, but quite in the fierce and scornful style: 
the regular Satanic sort of thing—and he wore, besides, 
a vast quantity of unbrushed hair. He was very dirty and 
very jaunty; very bold and very mean; very swaggering 
and very slinking; very much like a man who might have 
been something better, and unspeakably like a man who 
deserved to be something worse. 

You will note that this strange gentleman looked at 
r Pecksniff with an evil countenance; that the 
soles of his feet were at an inconvenient distance from 
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the upper leather; and that his nether garments 
were strained in a tough conflict between braces and 
straps. These are not perhaps the most obvious 
words that might have been used, but a moment’s 
reflection will serve to show that they are decidedly 
the best. 

This matter of word-choice is, indeed, one of the 
surest ways of distinguishing between good and bad 
writing. Consider this passage: 

The pallid-faced bearded man opposite nodded again 
to the auctioneer, and the man with the hammer took 

the bid. 

“ One hundred and twenty-five guineas—going at one 
hundred and twenty-five! ” 

I was looking at the bearded face and I saw the deep-set 
eyes glimmering with light that was rather extraordinary. 

We will pass over the cheap and unnecessary variant, 
“the man with the hammer,” and note the unhappy 
use of the word “glimmering.” “Gleaming” was 
evidently intended, but the writer wished to be out 
of the common, and certainly succeeded. This is 
followed, it will be observed, by the feeble phrase 
“ rather extraordinary.” No craftsman who took a 
pride in his work could use his tools so carelessly 
and ineffectively, and no reader who set due value 
upon his own time could be satisfied with such 
bungling efforts. For a parallel one would have to 
imagine a carpenter who had neglected to bring his 
screw-driver and used a chisel instead. One of^ the 
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first steps to good reading is to note the broad 
disti nction between deftness and cluinsiness_in. ^e 
use of words—the tnoK nf tfip writer 

After the example of the misuse of words, turn to 
Gray, and read, 

Now fades the glimmering landscape from the sight, 

or to Francis Ledwidge, and look at the picture 
contained in the line, 

A silent bat went dipping up the gloom, 

or to Shakespeare, when he makes Lorenzo whisper 
to Jessica: 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 

A poet will in this way make a word irrevocably his 

own. This consideration leads Robert Frost to say 

that modern poets must find words of their own 

and leave alone those upon which poets of the past 

have set their stamp. He continues, ''Alien should 

not be used in poetr>-. Since Keats wrote ‘She 

smod in tears amid the alien com,’ no poet has the 

right to use that word except in connexion with 
Ellis Island.” 

In these examples fitness is allied to beauty. 

Sounding and musical words are used so deftly and 

set appropriately that one is left with the feeling 

that nothing else could possibly be said w'ithout 
spoiling the whole effect. 

All fitting words are not beautiful, however. 
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There is a place for harshness and a time for caco¬ 
phony. In the passage from which we have just 
quoted Shakespeare says that 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Here the hiss of the sibilant suggests all that is 
mean and surreptitious, in strong contrast to the 
hush of the same sound in the line given above. 
And Coleridge, who could write, 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

could also make the suggestion that 

Perhaps it is the owlet s scritch 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch? 

As Joubcrt said, “There are rough words which are 

very telling—they make their mark.” ■ , . 

(This feeling for the fitting word is essential both 

to good writing and to effective reading; it is more 
important than an extensive vocabulary, because a 
man may have many words at command and yet 
fail to use the right one. On the other hand, a 
writer who has a gift for choosing happily will be 
able to make the most of a very restricted word-list.) 
Bunyan drew upon a narrow range of words, yet he 

could write: 
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Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter: 
prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den, 
that thou shalt go no further; here will I spill thy soul. 

You or I would most probably never have thought 
of using the word “straddled,” yet at a glance we 
see it as the only word that could adequately express 
the writer’s intention. Wrapped up in it are the 
swaggering boastfulness and fearsome assurance of 
Apollyon, together with the seeming inevitability of 
Christian’s destruction, just as all the vague horror 
of a fate that one cannot wholly comprehend is con¬ 
tained in the word “ spill,” No amount of Latinity 
could have helped Bunyan to a better choice. 

That is not to say, however, that a wider vocabulary 
has no uses. Bunyan had a direct and simple theme 
to expound. His mind was free from all doubts and 
hesitation. His Job was plain and straightfonvard, 
and the few tools in his basket were all he needed. 
There are, however, other less simple tasks, where 
an ampler range of tools is essential. Rounded 
periods and sounding polysyllables will do what 
would be quite impossible to the severe and restricted 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. Listen to Ruskin as he 
describes the sea in Turner’s Slave Ship: 

( K 3nd blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 

breakers are cast upon the mist of night, which gathers 
\d and low^ advancing like the shadow of death upon 
guilty ship as it labours amidst the lightning of the 
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sea, its thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood, 
girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs 
the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the 
sunlight, and, cast far along the desolate heave of the 
sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 

With the art of a true craftsman Ruskin knew when 
to use a plain word—“ written ” is as forceful as it is 
unexpected. When, however, he wishes to achieve 
his climax he brings the description to a culmina¬ 
tion in that final Shakespearean phrase. 

So De Quincey, describing one of his opium 

dreams, says: 

Then suddenly would come a dream of far different 
character—a tumultuous dream—commencing with a music 
such as now I often heard in sleep—music of preparation 
and of awakening suspense. The undulations of f^t- 
cathering tumults were like the opening of the Coronation 
Anthem; and, like that, gave the feeling of multimdmous 
movement, of infinite cavalcades filing off, and the tread 
of innumerable armies. The morning was come of a 
mighty day—a day of crisis and of ultimate hope for 
human nature, then suffering mysterious eclipse, and 
labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, but I 
knew not where—somehow, but I knew not how—by 
some beings, but I knew not by whom—a battle, a strife, 
an agony, was travelling through all its stages—was 
evolving itself, like the catastrophe of some mighty drama, 
with which my sympathy was the more insupportable 
from deepening confusion as to its local scene, its cause, 
its nature, and its undecipherable issue. I (as is usual in 
dreams, where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to 
every movement) had the power, and yet had not the 
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power, to decide it. I had the power, if I could raise 
myself to will it; and yet again had not the power, for 
the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the 
oppression of inexpiable guilt. “ Deeper than ever 
plummet sounded,” I lay inactive. 

Translate that passage into monosyllables and the 
mysterious magic is fled. Such words as “ inex¬ 
piable,” “ undecipherable,” and “ innumerable ” mean 
much more in this context than the dictionary 
definition would suggest. They are enriched by 
their setting, and their significance is increased a 
hundredfold. Each fills its niche not only adequately, 
but inevitably; it is not so much a word as the 
word. Such a word is “unalterable” in Meredith’s 

The army of unalterable law, 

and “brooding” in Milton’s 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 

And these same writers will give us examples of the 
sure instinct which knows when to use the long 
word and when the short. The monosyllables of 
the second line of Meredith’s 

I hundcring like ramping host of warrior horse 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore 

are doubly effective because of the contrast with the 
first line. In the same way, as w'e have seen, the 
stark hopelessness of the repeated word “dark” in 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, 
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is accentuated by the strongly contrasting word 
“blaze,” and its association with the polysyllable 
“ irrecoverably ” gives the exact impression of finality 
that is required to complete a picture of the hopeless 
and unrelieved gloom by which blind Samson is 
beset. Mr T. S. Eliot gives an interesting example 
of the way in which a poet will sometimes feel his 
way toward the right use of a word. In Taniburlatne 
Marlowe has the line 

And set black streamers in the firmament. 

In Doctor Faustus this develops into the magnifi¬ 
cent cry, 

See, see where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 

The conclusion would seem to be that there is no 
absolute rule in these matters. It is fgr the^-3Knter 
to dec ide, to jhA_best_pLhis,ability, the fitting word 
for the^occasion, and for the_xeaderTQ„equip himself 
to recognize its fim^s. Here one syllable will 
serve; there, more may be necessary; a harsh and 
jarring word will suit one occasion, while at another 
time vowels and consonants must blend harmoniously 
to make music. The writer must be unrestricted; 
the reader should-he-akrt; Many have said that 
Bunyan was wrong to use plain and homely words 
that Johnson was too fond of cumbrous and Latinized 
words that Wordsworth’s diction was too common¬ 
place, and that Kipling’s use of barrack-room slang 
was indefensible. They have objected to Edmund 
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Blunden’s attempt to make his readers appreciate 
the beauty of dialect. They have goggle d at harsh 
words in John Masefield’s verse, and wilted when 
Bernard Shaw made Eliza Doolittle exclaim, “Not 
bloody likely!” These critics love to pigeon-hole 
words, labelling these as fit for use, those as unfit, 
these as beautiful, those as ugly. They fail to see 
that the only rule is that of fitness for the occasion, 
and that there is no word without its potential use. 
Each of the writers referred to has shown inspiration 
in discovering the fitting word and using it fearlessly. 
Eliza Doolittle used the one epithet that, coming 

from her, and in such circumstances, would have 
been true and natural. 

It is curious that while we belittle words we 
tacitly admit their power by running away from them. 
People will often face the fact bravely enough while 
they shrink fearfully from the word that denotes it. 
in Taks of Mean Streets Mr Arthur Morrison has 
pointed out that when a woman in the East End has 
not enough money to buy a certain thing which she 
wants badly she never admits the truth in plain 
wor s; she says the thing is an “expense.” So 
bhy ock preferred to speak of “usance” rather than 
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We love euphemisms. Note the hundred and one 
ways of expressing the act of death. Some of them 
are very beautiful, and rightly used go to prove that 
words may do much to lessen the force of a shock. 
When, however, they express our reluctance to face 
disagreeable facts they become no more than cowardly 
substitutes, and lose the dignity belonging to words 
that are really significant. 

While we should not be finicking in our use of 
words, decking out our speech, as Hotspur com¬ 
plained, “with many holiday and lady terms,” we 
must treat them with proper respect. We must 
take care not to confuse ‘comprehensively’ with 
‘comprehensibly,’ ‘judicious’ with ‘judicial, com¬ 
plaisant’ with ‘complacent,’ or ‘identified’ with 
‘connected.’ It is the reader’s business to cultivate 
a nice perception in these matters, to learn to 
appreciate the atmosphere of a word, and to judge 
the amount of emphasis it should bear. He should 
take a delight in noting the idiosyncrasies of his 
—the human touches that do so much to 
establish a feeling of kinship and to endow the 
printed page with individuality. Each craftsman 
has his favourite devices, and handles his tools in a 
way that is peculiar to himself. So Shakespeare 
loves to use the word ‘sweet,’ and poor blind Milton 
revels in the epithet ‘bright.’ George Borrow be¬ 
spatters his pages with ‘generality’ and ‘thither,^ 
while Motley shows a fondness for ‘meantime.’ 
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With Jeremy Taylor the favourite word is ‘eternal’; 
with John Masefield it is ‘ beauty ’; and with Robert 
Bridges it is ‘white.’ Mrs Meynell takes an appar¬ 
ently unpromising word like ‘difficult’ and brings 
out its full expressiveness, as in 

We do not find Him on the difficult earth, 
and 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day. 

The recognition of these things, trifling though they 

may seem, will magnify the appeal of the printed 

page and strengthen the bond between reader and 
writer. 


B 
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CHAPTER IV 


The T)eveiopnic?Jt of literature 

W HEN the world was young and unsophisticated 
life was simpler and more straightforward than 
it now is. Each community was smalle^and, to a 
very considerable degree, independent of outside 
support. It was moved by the true communal 
feeling, because what affected one was very clearly 
the concern of all. The greatest joys and the deepest 
sorrows were shared, and festive oct^sions were 
times of heartfelt rejoicing. t,So whenever there was 
mourning ovei^ a grievous loss or exaltation over a 
notable victory all would gather together in a con¬ 
venient place of assembly) as they do to this day m 
communities where primitive Conditions still prevail. 
(There the most gifted singer or story-teller would 
voice in simple verse the common emotion, and all 

pj-esent_for there were no onlookers—would join in 

the choral dance that followed the recital.) 
t. It was in this story-dance—a primitive form to 
which the arts of speech, music, and action all 
contributed—that literature had its origin.) Examples 
have been preserved in all old literatures. There 
are many enshrined in the Hebrew Scriptures, for 
example, though the unfortunate combination of bad 
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typography and routine reading has done much to 
obscure them. In The Modern Reader's Bible, how¬ 
ever, everything is made plain, and the reader may 
pick out for himself these bits of what Moulton 
termed very happily “literary protoplasm”—ex¬ 
amples that have come down to us from the earliest 
days of literary endeavour. 

To these primitive celebrations, as has been said, 
speech, s^ng, and gesture all contributed, and each 
of these, both in expression and proportion, was 
carefully controlled. The ancients knew, though 
we sometimes forget it, that restraint is essential 
and that licence will stultify any attempt at real 
rejoicing. (The wholesome discipline which was 
consequently imposed upon all communal celebra¬ 
tions manifested itself in rhythm^ Riotous and 
awkward gestures were ordered into a dance which 
might be either exuberant or stately to suit the 
particular occasion. ( The incoherent cry of victory 
or wail of defeat was moulded into a sonorous and 
shapely chorus giving everybody an opportunity of 
joining in an expression of the dominant feeling.) 

he chafctic gabble of indiscriminate talk was 
subdued and regulated to form fitting verse de¬ 
claimed by the bard as the representative of the 
people. / 

It was after this fashion that the Israelites met to 
of deliverance from the oppressive hand 
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Tlien sang Moses and the children of Israel tliis song 
unto the Lord, and spake, saying: 

I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my 
salvation: 

He is my God, and I will prepare him an habitation; 

My father’s God, and I will exalt him.* 

Then “ Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women 
went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 
And Miriam answered them. Sing ye to the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

When, after much labour and forethought, a new 
well had been dug, giving the promise of a constant 
supply of fresh water in the future—a matter for 
much congratulation in those thirsty lands on the 
fringe of the desert—this provided a fitting occasion 
for communal rejoicing, and in the Book of Numbers 
we may read how they carried out their celebrations: 

This is the well whereof the Lord said unto Moses, 
Gather the people together, and I will give them water. 
Then sang Israel this song: 

Spring up, O well; sing ye unto iu 
The well which the princes digged, 

Which the nobles of the people delved, 

With the sceptre, and with their staves.* 

* R. G. Moulton. The Modern Reader's Bible. By permission 
of the Macmillan Company. 
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Those were days when elemental things could be 
seen in their true proportions. We are apt to take 
food and drink for granted. The Israelites knew 
the value of a good well, and they also realized their 
dependence on the har\^est. There was thus nothing 
artificial or perfunctory about their festivals, and in 
this “Song of Good Husbandry” which is enshrined 
in the Book of Proverbs a note of deep sincerity is 
clear: 


Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 

And look well to thy herds: 

For riches are not for ever; 

And doth the crown endure to all generations? 
The hay is carried. 

And the tender grass sheweth itself, 

And the herbs of the mountains arc gathered in. 

The lambs arc for thy clothing, 

And the goats are the price of the field: 

And there will be goats’ milk enough for thy food, 
For the food of thy household. 

And the maintenance of thy maidens.' 


All these examples are from the ancient Hebrew 
literature, but others may be found preserved like 
fossil remains in all the miscellaneous collections of 
old writings that have come down to us. The 
Greeks, for instance, have their inolpe or “song- 
and-dance,” and in the chapter bearing that title in 
his Classical Tradition in English Poetry Professor 
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Gilbert Murray mentions several examples. He 
says, “ At the feast in Menelaus’ house a bard was 
in the midst of the chorus, harping; and there two 
special tumblers ‘started’ the dance, for the others 
to join in later.” Here are the lines to which he 
defers: 

Thus were holding a feast in the high-roofed halls of the 
palace 

Neighbours and all of the kin of the far-famed prince 
Menelaus, 

Making them merry; amidst them a godlike singer was 
singing 

Unto the sound of his harp; and aye as his song was 
beginning 

Went two tumblers whirling around in the midst of the 
fcasters.’ 

This'primitive literature was, of course, purely a 
matter of oral tradition.) Probably the bard, growing 
old, would look about him (for the I'^'V 

successor and pass on to him his store of ballad- 
dances. Each one would adapt that which he had 
inherited to suit his own ideas of what was fitting, 
or to meet the peculiarities of his own circumstance^. 
Here a line would be added and there a line omitted 
until the autho(;ship was a moot point indeed. But 
such a question was never likely to arise. There 
was no conception of originality, and the sin of 
plagiarism had not then been invented. The song 

> Odyssey, IV, 17-21, H. B. Cotterill’s translatioli. 
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belonged to any man who could use it, and would 
be pre-eminently his who could use it to the best 
purpose. 

(.At some later date the art of writing was utilized 
for the purpose of fixing in the memory all that 
remained of these scraps of traditional literature.) 
Hitherto writing had been used for making inscrip¬ 
tions and keeping records. Its new use had effects 
that were much more important. We do not always 
realize the significance of this revolution. Much 
has been made of the invention of printing, and it 
would be idle to minimize its importance. There 
can be little doubt, however, that(\vhen memorable 
sayings and doings were first permanently recorded 
an even greater change was set in motion. Some¬ 
thing approximating to the modern conception of 
authorship began to arise. Originality gradually 
assumed significance, and, lilftle by little, a sense of 
form was developed.) All this happened, of course, 
very slowly. In the earliest writings bits of the 
traditional literature were inlaid or embedded very 
much as we find them to-day. 

t Gradually, too, and very tentatively, the several 
elements of which the old story-dance was composed 
developed and became differentiated.; The incidence 
of the emphasis first on one side and then on another 
gradually produced something more nearly akin to 
the specialized forms with which we are familiar 
to-day. ( When, for instance, the speech-element was 
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stressed for the purpose of giving exhortation or 
warning, a primitive form of oration would result/ 
and this, in the course of long ages, would develop 
into the speeches of Demosthenes or the rhetoric of 
Isaiah. LOn the other hand, the emphasis might be 
laid upon the story, until by gradual elaboration and 
extension we arrive at the epics of Homer. Again, 
the reflective and introspective qualities represented 
by song would evolve naturally enough into the 
lyric in its many forms, just as the development 
of action and movement would give us the 
drama.) 

(It was Ferdinand Brunetiere, the great French 
critic, who first pointed out that the same principles 
of evolution hold good in literature as in biology, 
and that all the various kinds of literary endeavour, 
apparently so dissimilar, have dev'eloped from one 
rudimentary form.) Before that^it was supposed 
that the epic began with Homer, that the essay 
sprang ready-made from the brain of Montaigne, 
and that between those two forms there was no 
connexion whatever.) Brunetiere has given us an 
entirely new idea of literary development. We can 
now see literature growing and elaborating from its 
simple beginnings into all the bewildering diver¬ 
sities of shape, size, and style which characterize it 
in our own time, v^ln this gradual extension and 
differentiation, literature merely reproduces the evolu¬ 
tion of the life of which it is an inevitable manifesta- 
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tion. As from primitive protoplasm life has gradually 
assumed forms that are more highly organized and 
better able to cope with special conditions, so, from 
the simplest beginnings, literature has developed, 
little by little, and adapted itself to express every 
thought and feeling that humanity can experience. 
It has increased in complexity as, and because, life 
and thought have become more involved. 

( This development affords an answer to those who 
are fond of decrying literature and glorifying what 
they are pleased to term “ real life,” as if one were a 
possible substitute for the other. The two, in fact, 
are identical; and life, being what it is, inevitably 
expresses itself by way of literature. The one has 
always adapted itself to suit the changing conditions 
of the otherIt is fascinating to trace the probable 
course of this development and to note the funda¬ 
mental relationship between forfns which have, to 
all appearances, so little in common as, say, the epic 
and the essay. ^Ever since man emerged sufficiently 
from a state of savagery to need any methods of self- 
expression better than a snarf or a whine he has 
been conscious of two primary impulses—first, to 
tell the story of his experiences, and, second, to 
moralize upon them. Something that has happened 
to him has seemed more wonderful or more terrible 
than anything that had ever happened before. That 
this was probably a delusion—and one which, by 
the way, is still sufficiently common—does not affect 
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the point that he burned to tell his story to his fellows 
as they gathered round the fire at night. It is 
certain that if he showed any skill in narrative he 
never lacked an attentive audience. The desire to 
tell a story has always been matched by the equally 
strong desire to hear one well told. 

(At first the story was probably a mere scrap of 
narrative, broken and disjointed and hardly deserving 
the name of anecdote^ Yet in that primitive impulse we 
have the beginnings of all the diverse and vivid narra¬ 
tives that have ever been composed. As the early 
story-teller discovered to his delight that he could 
put a spell upon his audience his confidence and 
power increased. (The same gift showed him that by 
judicious additions or by the suppression of certain 
unimportant details he was able to heighten his 
effects.^ By means of selection, colour, and em¬ 
broidery the raw material of his experiences could 
be made at once more presentable, interesting, and 
imaginative. 

(When he awoke to that fact he became a conscious 
artist.j His hearers noted his skill, and here and 
there one would learn to copy his methods, adding 
certain improvements of his own. So these old 
craftsmen, each using his own method, gradually 
acquired the art of fashioning their raw material into 
the shapes that have endured to this day. ‘ 

(In order to impart some of that interest which is 
always associated with a great character, some one 
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would make a popular hero the pivot of his tale^ 
Events that were of comparatively small intrinsic 
importance would gain enormously in significance if 
linked to some mighty name such as Samson, 
Solomon, Arthur, or Ulysses. (This, again, is a 
device by no means outworn, for our popular 
journalism shows that we are still slaves to the 
magic of great names./ The chance words of a man 
of note have a much greater news-value than the 
considered wisdom of one who is unknown to the 
crowd; but it deserves notice, as a complementary 
fact, that at a much later day wholly fictitious 
characters like Falstaff, Mr Pickwick, and Sherlock 
Holmes have, by the consummate skill of their 
creators, taken on all the attributes of reality and 
have been made to fill a role somewhat similar to 
that of the heroes of old time. Readers have 
clamoured for more and more adventures associated 
with their favourite characters. 

In other cases the story-teller has linked all his 
episodes to some notable event, such as the Trojan 
War, which lingered long in men's minds and 
possibly became magnified with the passing years. 
This device has given unity and an added interest to 
details that would otherwise be disjointed and 
without significance. 

(Sometimes, in the quest for unity, the story-teller 
would devise a framework to include all his talejlL 
We have examples of this in The Decameron and The 
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Canterbury Tales. (An alternative method is em¬ 
ployed in The Arabian Nights, where a story is given 
within a story, envelope-fashion^ But, however the 
story developed, it began simply enough, as we have 
seen, in the desire on the part of one person to spin 
a yarn and on the part of others to listen. 

But primitive man did not merely wish to tell 
what had befallen him or even what he imagined had 
happened. ( He felt a desire to draw from that real 
or imaginary experience some conclusion which 
would help or warn him for the future. He en¬ 
deavoured to crystallize his adventures in a maxim 
or to use them in order to point a moral. In that 
maxim or hioral we have the germ of the essay,/ 
We have an example in the harvest song which has 
already been quoted from the Book of Proverbs. 
Experience had taught a pastoral people the sound¬ 
ness of the exhortation: “Be thou diligent to know 
the state of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds; 
for riches are not for ever.” We find similar maxims 
scattered plentifully throughout the wisdom literature 
of the Hebrews as well as in the other ancient 
literatures. They are the pithy sayings in which 
one more expert of speech than his fellows would 
sum up the teaching of common experience. Such 
sayings, embodying what all felt to be true, but very 
few could have expressed for themselves, soon passed 
into the currency of everyday speech and became 
proverbial. And iust as detached anecdotes were 
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grouped and classified^ so these scattered maxims 
were collected into clusters, either around some 
common topic or in association with a great man 
with a reputation for wisdom. In all literatures we 
find such collections: the wisdom of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the maxims of Confucius, and the proverbs 
which Cervantes placed so aptly in the mouth of 
Sancho Panza all supply examples. And it is worth 
while noting that when, at a much later date, 
Benjamin Franklin had to provide literary fare for a 
community of settlers living in more or less primitive 
conditions, he made the collection of proverbs known 
as Poor Richard's Almanac. 

(The course of development from the maxim to 
the essay is clear enough. One of these wise saws 
would set a man musing. Illustrations of its truth 
would crowd to his mind, and would serve as a sort 
of nucleus round which related ideas would gather. 
These musings w'ould be jotted down in a more 

or less systematic manner, and an essay would 
result.j 

Here again, however, it was long before the form 
was completely differentiated. The old literatures 
consisted of a hotch-potch of stories, proverbs, essays, 
ballads, and chronicles. In some countries this per¬ 
sisted late; in others the various forms separated 
out and, at a comparatively early date, were able to 
maintain an independent existence. 

To be able to trace something of this development 
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adds greatly to the interest of reading. No longer 
do the various kinds of literature—biography, fiction, 
essay, lyric, epic, and so on—appear as separate 
entities to be neatly pigeon-holed. On the contrary, 
they are living gro\\lhs proceeding from a common 
stock. All share, more or less, in the characteristics 
of that common stock, and while it is convenient to 
label them according to their differences, we do well 
to remember that the resemblances are much greater 
than any dissimilarity. Physicists tell us that all the 
diverse sights that we see in the world around— 
field and hedgerow, town street and heaving sea, 
sky and twinkling stars—are but varying patterns 
which the electron has made for itself. In the same 
way all the different literary forms in which man has 
commemorated what he felt to be nDtable arise from 
the same primary impulse, land maintain some at 
least of those qualities which marked the earliest 
attempts at expression. 

The story of literature is thus seen to be for the 
most part a steady and gradual pursuit of continuity. 
All expression began in disjointed scraps—scratchings 
on the wall of a cave, fragmentary gestures, snatches 
of song, broken exclamations. By very slow degrees 
these rudimentary attempts ’♦'ere ordered and devel¬ 
oped, until, in all the arts, we begin to see something 
like a successful attempt at a continuous design. We 
may trace, for example, the gradual growth of an 
endeavour to master the literary medium for the 
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purpose of unfolding an unbroken narrative. The 
story with a more or less intricate plot developed by 
easy stages from the anecdote. The essay similarly 
owes its origins to the simple maxim. 

A writer’s success has always been largely measured 
by his capacity for continuous effort. Of a man who 
has produced a brilliant but fragmentary sketch we 
say that it remains to be seen whether his genius is 
equal to the strain of writing a novel on the same 
lofty plane. If a poet has composed a notable lyric 
we say that he will have established an indisputable 
claim to the front rank when he has written a 
successful epic, or at any rate some more prolonged 
work which will reveal his powers of endurance. 
(^Homage is always paid to continuous achievement 
on a large scale. XThe value of mere bulk has some¬ 
times been exaggerated,)but it remains true that the 
application and pertinacity which combine to finish 
an extended project deserve admiration which is 
withheld from genius that can work only by fits and 
starts.( So the plodding Wordsworth has an advan¬ 
tage which the erratic Coleridge cannot enjoy, and 
the sheer weight of Milton’s epic achievement gives 

him a place which his sonnets, by themselves, could 
never have won for him^ 

In spite of that there have always been wayward 
folk who have cut themselves adrift from this move¬ 
ment toward continuity. They have preferred to 
work after their own fashion in direct opposition to 
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the general tendency. Laurence Sterne, for example, 
wrote Tristram Shandy in defiance of all the rules. 
He would set down a scrap of narrative, breaking off 
into a line of asterisks just when it pleased him, and 
sniggering in his sleeve at the discomfiture of his 
readers. There is small attempt at plot or con¬ 
tinuity of any kind other than that which is afforded 
by the author’s whimsical and irresponsible tempera¬ 
ment, but the charm in this instance is so compelling 
that the book has remained in high favour as a 
masterpiece of its kind. Such cases have always 
been exceptional, however, and possibly it is to that 
very fact that they owe a deal of their attraction. 
A book which openly flouts any idea of continuity 
comes as a refreshing change after so many where 
continuity has been sought sedulously and some¬ 
times with small success; but if such writing became 
a habit much of the charm would be found to have 

departed with the novelty. 

These considerations are particularly important, 
because we see in our own time a deliberate attempt 
to discredit continuity and to exalt its opposite into 
a dogma. There are those who wax wroth at the 
sight of a flowing line in a picture or related planes 
in a piece of statuary. They cannot bear to hear a 
tune in music or to recognize a continuous narrative 
in writing. They would probably contend that 
artistic development has gone as far as is possible in 
the direction of continuity, and that we are now 
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given the choice between feebly imitating what our 
fathers have done or of breaking away from their 
practice entirely. This revolt is partly attributable, 
no doubt, to a natural reaction. In France the 
rigour and exactness of the Parnassians gave way to 
the vagueness and mystery of the Symbolists. So, 
in more recent years, we have seen the vogue for 
Marcel Proust, whose prose often seems to have 
renounced all pretensions to shape or point. 

Passing to English literature, we have the pheno¬ 
menon of Ulysses. Here Mr James Joyce throws 
away most of the conventional tools of the story¬ 
teller, and makes no secret of his contempt for all 
the accepted canons. It may be true, as Pope 
asserted, that “order is heaven’s first law,” but 
Mr Joyce has endeavoured to show that in certain 
mundane matters it is quite possible to dispense 
with it. Punctuation, the accepted structure of the 
sentence, the usual devices for securing clarity, are 
all more or less discarded in his work. He sets 
down disconnected sayings and impressions, and 
caves the reader to do the main work of composition 
tor himself It is a matter for argument whether, 
m doing this, he is inaugurating a new technique 
that will give new opportunities to those who 

aUcy''^’ he has merely gone up a blind 

This at least may be said: Mr Joyce is by no 
means the only one of his kind. It is a method that 
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aptly expresses revolt, as Rabelais showed long ago, 
and now, when revolt is general, these tendencies 
are to be observed in all arts and in all countries. 
Moods and detached impressions are considered all- 
important, and these are expressed directly and 
without any attempt at sequence or harmony. The 
natural reluctance of a man to labour upon crude 
materials, and so to select and shape as to form 
them into an ordered and intelligible scheme is no 
new phenomenon, but whereas it used to be regarded 
as original sin it has now become a prime virtue. 
The incomplete is no longer regarded as defective or 
inartistic. There is no prejudice against ragged 
ends. Staccato effects are welcome as expressions of 
an impatience and an inconsequence which are not 
merely innocuous, but positively commendable. And 
modern physics, with its quantum theory and the 
doubts which it has cast upon the sequence of cause 
and effect, has seemed, as M. Cazamian observes, 
to give the apostles of discontinuity just the sanction 
which they needed. 

The wise reader will observe these things unmoved. 
The probability is that such attempts will remain, as 
they always have been, sporadic and exceptional. 
Earthquakes occur now here and now there, indicating 
a certain condition of the earth’s surface, but though 
disturbed for a time human affairs proceed for the 
most part as if the interruption had never occurred. 
So works like Ulysses have an undoubted value as 
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pointers showing a certain discontent with things as 
they are, but the main development of literature will 
probably continue on the usual lines, as little deflected 
from its course by such manifestations as the earth 
by a shooting-star. 
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CHAPTER V 

Wirlcl-literatiif'e 

T here are certain outstanding books which are 
primary and fundamental. Upon them whole 
literatures have been based, by their influence the 
destinies of nations have been shaped, and it is 
hardly possible now to write a page without some 
reference, either overt or covert, to their contents. 
iThe Bible and the Greek and Latin classics are so 
inextricably intertwined with our literature that 
without some knowledge of them a great deal of it 
would be unintelligible.^ From much of this know¬ 
ledge, indeed, we could not escape if we would. It 
comes to us with the air we breathe as part of our 
inalienable heritage, so that we are in danger of 
regarding it as our own peculiar property, and 
inclined to resent the fact that others besides our¬ 
selves have equal rights in it. 

It is not, however, by scraping acquaintance in 
one way or another with a few of those great primary 
books of which I have spoken that the reader will 
secure the necessary understanding of world-litera¬ 
ture. He must grasp and retain the conception of 
literature as an undivided whole—a single tree with 
many far-spreading branches, and with roots hidden 
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deep out of sight. The only possible way of demon¬ 
strating independence would be to lop off a particular 
branch* which would mean death for the branch 
and mutilation for the tree. He must remember 


also that the printed book came comparatively late 
in literary history. Printing is now so familiar and 
so indispensable that we often forget its comparative 
novelty. Even writing as applied to literature seems 
almost an innovation when we think of the long 
ages during which speech, with the possible aid of 
dance and song, ser\Td as the sole means of literary 
expression. For all that time memory was the only 
library. The race progressed by stages very similar t 
to those through which each individual passes. 
Acquiring the mechanics of writing is a slow and 
laborious process, and some considerable time passes 
before the beginner is sufficiently familiar with pen 
and paper to write with ease. So the earliest writing 
was limited to inscriptions and the simplest of records. 
At Abu Simbel, in Egypt, there may still be seen a 
tew lines of writing dating from the seventh century 
B.C. They were scratched on the knee of one of the 
huge statues there by some Greek mercenaries who 
had entered the service of Psammetichus, the ruler 
Egypt, and chose this method—a very lasting one, 
as .t has turned out-of leaving the fact on record. 

a nr", W J'^'-emiah (chapter xxxvi) there is 

a graphic account of the consternation caused when 

the words of the prophet, instead of being spoken in 
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the time-honoured fashion, were for the first time 
written on “a roll of a book.’* They could now be 
read anywhere at any time. Literature was now 
beyond the reach of a tyrannical hand. Even the 
obvious device of burning the book failed to destroy 
the potency of the message, for “ the word of the 
Lord came unto Jeremiah, Take thee again another 
roll, and write in it all the former words that were in 
the first roll, which Jehoiakim hath burned.” 

Thus of all the traditional literatures that had 
hitherto been passed on by word of mouth, a certain 
amount was now fixed by writing, and of that 
quantity a part, small in comparison, but by no 
means negligible, has survived all accidents and acts 
of wanton destruction down to this day. One of 


the emperors of China in the third century b.c. set 
himself to destroy every scrap of writing so that he 
might enjoy the reputation of founding the empire. 
By wiping out all records of the past he planned to 
make history begin with himself, and achieved an 
apparent success. His victory was, however, short¬ 
lived, for sixty years afterward fragments which had 
escaped the fire were found, and new copies were 
made by the order of thev,iconoclast’s successor. 
This attempt was futile—but if was not more futile 
or unworthy than the attitude of people who shut 
themselves up in their own day and place and 
refuse to acknowledge or consider the literature ot 
other times or countries. They can no more cut 
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themselves off from their own roots than the Chinese 
emperor could make himself the begetter of all 
things by arson. They may refuse to honour their 
indebtedness to those who have preceded them, but 
the debt remains an inescapable fact. 

Of all the old literatures those which most directly 
concern us are the Greek and Latin on the one 
hand and the Hebrew on the other. As Professor 
Moulton says: 

Our English civilization—as also that of the great 
European nations—is the product of two factors, the 
union of which has made us what we are. These are 
represented by the names Hellenic and Hebraic: Hellenic, 
the civilization of the Hellenic peoples, reflected in Greek 
and Latin literature; Hebraic, that part of Hebrew 
civilization which stands reflected in the literature we call 
the Bible. Our science, philosophy, political systems, are 
made by the continuation of processes commenced for us 
by the ancient Greeks. But when we come to our spiritual 
nature, in this we have nothing in common with the 
Greeks: this spiritual nature is the outcome of Hebraic 
ideas represented in literature by the Bible. The Hellenic 
and the Hebraic are our parent civilizations: Classical 
and Biblical literature must combine to make the founda¬ 
tion of our literary' study.* 

It IS both interesting and profitable to trace these 
inHuences working sometimes in opposition and 
sometirnes in harmony. From the time of Ciedmon, 
«ho did his work in the latter half of the seventh 

* R. G. Moulton, The Modern Study of Literature, p. 8i. 
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century, down to the present time the Biblical 
tradition has been strong in English letters. It was 
Csedmon who sang: 

Of the creation of the world, and of the origin of man, 
and of all the story of Genesis; and aftenvard of the 
departure of the people of Israel from Egypt and their 
entrance into the promised land; then of many other 
stories from the Holy Scriptures; and of Christ’s humanity, 
and of his suffering, and of his ascension into heaven; 
and of the coming of the Holy Ghost; and of the teaching 
of the apostles; and aftenvard of the day of the coming 
judgment, and of the fear of the punishment of torture, 
and of the sweetness of the heavenly kingdom, he made 
many songs; and also many others concerning the divine 
mercy and glory. 

After Csdmon came other writers like ^Elfric, 
Orm, and Richard Rolle of Hampole, whose writings, 
though of varying merit, were alike in being based 
directly upon the Scriptures. Thus we are carried 
on to the time of Wyclif, whose translation of the 
Bible is the first considerable work in English prose. 
It is significant, also, that the drama which was to 
become one of the chief glories of English literature 
sprang from mystery plays which were dramatic 
representations of Biblical incidents and characters. 
All these led up to an event which stands out in 
bold relief in our literary history—the publication 
in the year i6ii of the Authorized Version. There¬ 
after, not only was the influence of the Biblical 
stories themselves intensified, so that Scriptural 
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characters and incidents reacted upon the whole of 
the national life, but we begin immediately to see 
the direct effect of the magical prose of this trans¬ 
lation. It is not too much to say that modern 
English prose is founded upon it. Many writers 
like Cowley, in DavideiSy and Milton, in Paradise 
Lost and Hymn on the Nativity^ still went to the 
Bible for their subjects, but what is of more signi¬ 
ficance is that the cadences of the Authorized Version 
so influenced the ear and haunted the memory 
that, from the time of John Bunyan, our prosc- 
\\riters have, consciously or unconsciously, echoed 
its music in their pages. Ruskin makes no secret 
of the effect produced on his writing by the passages 
of Scripture which he had to commit to memory 

tn his youth, and Mr H. M. Tomlinson owns its 
chann when he says: 


Because once there was a father whose habit it was to 
read with his boys nightly some chapters of the Bible— 
and cordially they hated that habit of his—I have that 
Book too; though I fear I have it for no reason that he 
he rigid old faithful, would be pleased to hear about, 
le thought of the future when he read the Bible; I read 

of Its words, Its wonderful well-remembered stories of 

Lngiish- he eloquent anger of the prophets for the people 

oead at hear t, all is solace and home to me.* ^ 

' OW Junk^^, 64. 
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is indeed impossible to arrive at any estimate 
of our debt to the forty-seven men who were 
responsible for the Authorized Versioiy Reference 
has already been made to the manner in which 
they performed their task, and there can be no 
doubt that the influence of their work, upon-English 
prose in particular, has been wholly beneficial. {In 
the sixteenth century English writers were becoming 
the victims of their own ingenuity. They loved to 
show their dexterity by making the thought pass 
through all manner of convolutions,^ so that by the 
time it emerged at the end of the sentence the 
reader could only marvel at the adroitness of the 
feat and wonder what it signified. ('The forty-seven 
translators wrote sentences that were either short 
or divided into brief, well-defined clauses. Their 
writing was thus perfectly clear and definite, and the 
meaning was never sacrificed to verbal jugglery. 
Thus they set English prose once more on the high¬ 
road to clarity, and for that we can never be 

sufficiently grateful to them.^ 

In a cursory fashion we have traced the influence 
of the Bible on English literature; in a similar way 
we may briefly note the influence of the Greek and 
Latin classics upon successive generations of English 
writers. (Ralph Roister Doister, the first English 
comedy, was based upon a play of Plautus. Gorboduc, 
the earliest English tragedy, was written in the 
manner of Seneca, and was the precursor of many 
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other plays composed on the same model. Ben 
Jonson rigorously observed the classical rules in his 
plays and masques.) 

One may, or may not, agree with Professor George 
Saintsbury in calling Chapman’s Homer “ the best 
translation into English verse of any classic, ancient 
or modern, except FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam,” 
but, apart from all question of its merits as a trans¬ 
lation, it would be difficult to exaggerate its influence. 
Keats’ well-known tribute alone would ensure its 
fame. But a consuming love of the classics had 
earlier shown itself in the work of men like Dryden, 
Milton, Pope, Swift, Johnson, Gibbon, and Burke, 
until we come down to poets like Matthew Arnold 
and William Johnson Cory, both of whom have left 
us poems that convey much of the restrained and 
disciplined beauty of the Greek spirit. 

(In addition to the direct influence of these two 
great streams—the Hebrew and the classical—upon 
our literature, we have the indirect result produced 
by the merging of the two in medieval romancej^ 
In the fourteenth century a very large number of 
romances came to us from French sources, and they 
may be conveniently arranged in four great groups 
or (^cles. There were the stories of Arthur and 
his knights; of Charlemagne and his twelve paladins; 
of Alexander the Great and his conquests; and, 
last y, of the ever-famous siege of TroyJ A very 
slight aequamtance with English literature will serve 
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to show that the influence of these stories has been 
great, but the more subtle effect of the romantic 
spirit has been immeasurably greater. The spirit 
owes something to Greek influence, having borrowed 
the soaring Greek imagination, while relaxing some 
of the rigour of its discipline in form and its restraint 
in manner. It took toll also from the Hebrew 
tradition with its wealth of story and its moral tone. 
And still other elements began to take effect. 
Through contact with the Arabs the literature of 
Arabia, Persia, and India began to influence the 
West. Added to that, there was fresh matter to be 
found in the folk-lore of those races of Europe 
which had hitherto been farthest removed from the 
cultural centres. The Norsemen, the Celts, and 
the Germanic races began to contribute to the 
common stock. So at a time when love of the 
classics had degenerated into servile imitation, and 
dexterity in manipulating the traditional forms quite 
failed to cloak barrenness of imagination, a new 
inspiration came from those races which still looked 
upon life with something of the zest of youth. 
Sophisticated readers were taken back to a simple 
literature that predated the age of books and was 
akin to the forgotten sources from which their own 

books had sprung. 

There have been successive rediscoveries of 
material of this kind. In 1765, when English letters 
had become affected and artificial, Bishop Percy 
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published a collection of old ballads under the title 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Later he trans¬ 
lated the first Uvo volumes of Mallet’s Histoire de 
Dannemarcky and thus gave the eighteenth-century 
English reader an opportunity of reading some of 
the poetry of the Edda as well as the stories of Odin, 
Thor, and Balder. 

This Northern folk-lore is of particular interest 
as it affords a good example of the primitive literature 
from which the later book-literatures have sprung. 
Iceland was discovered by a Norse sea-rover in the 
ninth century. Not long aftenvard many of his 
compatriots determined to follow him and to settle 
there rather than endure the menace to their in¬ 
dependence threatened by Harold the Fair-haired. 
They flourished there, in spite of the inhospitable 
climate, and set up a republic which lasted for four 
hundred years. These old sea-rovers were con¬ 
servatives. They had uprooted themselves and 
started life anew in particularly unpromising sur¬ 
roundings because they hated innovations. It was 
natural enough, therefore, that they should take 
with them as their most treasured heritage the 
^aditional Norse literature and the old religion. 

hese were carefully preserved, and remained prac¬ 
tically unchanged long after they had been entirely 
lost from memory in the homeland. Then in the 
^venteenth century the Eddas were discovered, 
tie heroic prose-poems produced by a dauntless 
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race in their struggle with the elemental problems 
of existence took by surprise the most sophisti¬ 
cated dweller in seventeenth-century Norway. The 
stories of the death of Balder, of Wayland the 
Vulcan of the North, of Sigurd, and of Brynhilda 
brought back all the freshness, vigour, and reality 
of the old time. This rugged Norse mythology, 
with its peculiar massiveness and mystery, con¬ 
trasted strongly with the more intimate conceptions 
of the Greeks, with which men had long been 
so familiar. Odin was characteristically different 
from Zeus, and these suggestions coming fresh and 
unspoiled from the youth of a hardy race gave a 
new impetus to literary effort throughout Northern 
Europe. 

As a result of Percy’s translation the movement 
spread to England. No less a classical scholar than 
Thomas Gray fell under the influence of this re¬ 
discovered literature. At the same time the Reverend 
Evan Evans produced Some Specimens of the Poetry 
of the Antient Welsh Bards, and James Maepherson 
published his Fragments of Ancient Poetry collected 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The results of this 
reading are evident in Gray’s poems The Fatal 
Sisters, The Descent of Odin, The Triumphs of Owen, 
and The Death of Hocl. In our own time we have 
seen something akin to this in the Irish movement 
as represented in the work of Synge and Yeats. 
The writers of this school have in their turn taken 
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us back to the primitive world of myth and legend, 

where the essential elements of life arc stripped of 

all the confusing artificialities which accompany 

civilization. Thus, as the story of growth continues, 

and while literature, like life, develops new branches, 

it is nevertheless found to be as dependent as ever 

upon those roots which lie hidden in the depth of 
antiquity. 


It should hardly be necessary to apologize for 
translations or to defend translators. One has only 
to imagine what English literature would have been 
without any translations of the Bible, of Homer, or 
of Virgil to see the matter in its proper perspective. 
It IS scarcely necessary to add Plutarch, Dante, 
Ihe Arabian Nights, Omar Khayyam, and Don 
(Quixote to strengthen the case. Yet there are still 
those who decry translations for different and often 
quite contradictory reasons. The perfervid nationalist 
protests that he is quite content with purely native 

dSf; extremely 

difficult to find any. He would have to rule out 

wrS^T''’ Spenser, and all our greater 

he rT’ so much of 

heir inspiration from alien sources. Then there is 

to 1 a ch/r®"' bound 

it must be rTm ‘*PP''°^'™“on. In this connexion 

aproximat ITnterely 

» nd It IS not necessarily more difficult 
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to render into English speech thoughts which have 
already been crystallized in Latin than it is to 
express for the first time ideas which lurk unformed 
in an English brain. 

If the work of translation were so utterly hopeless 
on the one hand or so unworthy on the other, we 
should not expect to find so many devoted scholars 
in succeeding generations setting their hands to the 
task. They have not been men who were wanting 
in respect either for the language they were trans¬ 
lating or for their own tongue. As a general rule 
the more a reader venerates the original the stronger 
is the desire which he feels to render it fittingly in 
his own language. We do, indeed, owe much to 
these patient workers. Not only have they made 
accessible the particular works which they have 
taken in hand, but by opening up fresh sources of 
inspiration to other writers they have often given 
new life to a national literature. Very few of our 
writers have avoided a heavy debt to translations. 
Shakespeare uses North’s Plutarch^ Gray seizes upon 
Percy’s translation of the Northern AntiquitieSy Keats 
revels in Chapman’s Hotner^ Morris borrows from 
Berners* translation of Froissart, and so on—the list 
is endless. 

There is no need, then, to apologize for the 
translator. On the contrary, it may be said bluntly 
that his work is vitally necessary. As Professor 
Phillimore puts it: 
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Only a self-enclosed language is doomed to decline. 
Translation is the \cry symbol of human tradition and 
continuity. The great translators are ‘ pivotal ’ people in 
the history of literature. 


And Lafcadio Hearn does not hesitate to declare 
that 

A great poem by Heine, by Shakespeare, by Calderon, 
by Petrarch, by Hafiz, by Saadi, remains a great poem 
even when it is translated into the prose of another languaoe. 
It touches the emotion or the imagination in every 
language. But poetry which cannot be translated is of no 
value in world-literature; and it is not even true poetry. 

In judging the worth of a translation it is the 
spirit and not the letter which should constitute 
the standard. A kinship of feeling between the 
writer and his translator counts for more than an 
understanding of the mechanism of language. It is 

. , ■ to surpass the original 

in literary graces, and for the secondary book to be 

great^ than the primary. Some who are competent 
to judge assure us that this is true of FitzGerald’s 
version of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. It is 
possible, too, for a translation to be full of technical 

Thl I r'" inspiring work. 

The learned revisers spent years of labour in cor- 

he r"eff . "T Authorized Version, but 

thT lito? ° ^ 

work naatchless piece of 
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The wise reader will take no narrow view of 
literature. The whole world of books will be his 
parish. He will welcome light and leading from 
whatever source it comes, and he will take pleasure 
in watching how the various forms struggle to 
maturity and flourish first here and then there. He 
will note a succession of writers wrestling with a 
language which is not much more than a vulgar 
patois fit only for the expression of commonplaces, 
until there comes one who, partly because he 
arrives at the right moment, and partly because he 
has the gift of matching thought with expression, 
is able to forge the clumsy and inelegant dialect 
into a flexible and adequate instrument. A writer 
of this calibre makes for his ideas a medium 
which is at once beautiful and memorable—a 
monument of personal achievement, and a mode 
for all that come after him. So Cicero wrought 
with Latin prose, bringing out all the dignity and 
power of which it was capable. So in his day Dante 
revealed the majesty and high seriousness latent in 
Italian verse, and Boccaccio the adequacy oj Italian 
prose. 

In each language in turn we may see the summit 
thus attained; a supreme craftsman ushering m a 
golden age of letters that is succeeded by one of 
silver, which, if less glorious, wants nothing of 
beauty after its own fashion. And finally the 
language, having had its heyday, and having achieved 
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all the literary glories of which it is capable, goes 
out of action. The greatness of the past is over¬ 
whelming, and the present either resigns itself to 
imitative exercises or bursts in a futile attempt to 
show that it is still able to accomplish great things. 
Nevertheless, one of the features of great literature 
is its permanence. Memorable work is no longer 
produced in Latin, but that does not detract from 


the achievements of Virgil and Cicero. Their work 
still lives, and the judicious reader, keeping a watchful 
eye upon the whole tree of literature, is delighted to 
find that he can still gather sweetness from that 
particularly fruitful branch. In the matter of fresh¬ 
ness, many ancient classics still convey the impression 

of having been written last week and published 
yesterday. 


It is essential, then, to appreciate the unity of 
world-literature. It is, at the same time, illuminating 
to observe its diversity, to see how it has adapted 
Itself to different circumstances, and to note how it 
has shaped itself to express different aspects of 
reality. J Just as the human race has taken colour 
from Its surroundings, so literature has suited itself 
to local conditions,) expressing at the same time 
hose thoughts and aspirations that are common to 
us all In this way the literature of the East differs 

of Nonh T suggestion 

If ? r absent from 

that of the sunnier Southern lands, where there is 
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seldom anything intermediate between high light 
and shadow. see the Greek writers ever asking 
“Why?’* in an endeavour to discover the ultimate 
secret of man’s existence; they were habitual philo¬ 
sophers;) and their attitude is summed up in the 
speculations of Plato and the mysticism of Plotinus. 

(We observe that the Latin mind owed much to the 
Greek, but was more matter-of-fact; its literature 
expresses the pride of citizenship and all the dignity 
of a great state) If we go to the Far East, (China 
gives us the wisdom that comes from calm and un¬ 
hurried reflections; Thoughts in a Garden would 
be an apt title for much of tlie Chinese literatures 

( If we pass Russia )on our way westward (vve note the 
numbing pessimism that is often associated with 
wide, desolate'spaces^ life which at best can give 
only a bare subsistence affords little encouragement 
to the writer in those regions, and the continual 
struggle with ignorance and apathy chills him. 
What little relief he can get he seeks in a frivolity 
that makes but an idle pretence at hiding the under¬ 
lying hopelessness. 

Of the mystery and massiveness of Scandinavian 
literature we have already seen something. (The 
literature of Holland shows a prevailing earnestness, 
bom of the struggle against the sea on the one 
hand and against the foreign oppressor on the othen 
It has also a homely and intimate style which reflects 
the simple life of the people, coupled with a strong 
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note of civic pride, coming from an independence 

that has been hardly won. f 

CThere is a perpetually boyish strain in English 
letters—a touch of whimsicality and an apparent 
inconsequence that cracks a joke in the face of 
disaster—which sadly puzzles some of our more 
serious-minded brethren on the Continent) Sir 
Thomas More jesting while he kneels at the block, 
Charles Lamb stuttering forth a pun as he shoulders 
the responsibility for his stricken household, R. L. 
Stevenson gaily playing the flute while he goes from 
place to place in a vain search for health—these are 
all typically English, f Very different is the German 
with his high seriousness, his thorpugh method, and 
his dislike of loose ends) Italy and Spain afford an 
interesting contrast to each other: | in Italy long 
years of pestilence and civil discord have produced 
a mood which oscillates between the extremes of 
earnestness and buffoonery, and produces an in¬ 
stability which is reflected in her literature. In 
Spain the prolonged struggle against the Moorish 
invader and the succeeding age of glorious conquests 
resulted in an excess of unity which was apt to 
reveal itself in a certain hardness and intolerance. 
The French writer, like the German, takes himself 

* f grace and clarity of his style save 

him from heaviness. At its best, indeed, French 
criticism is unequalled.^ 

So the reader is able to take toll of all literature, 
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old and new. If, happily, he is something of a 
polyglot, then he may enter freely at those doors 
which are open to him, but he need not be limited 
if he has no language but his own. Thanks to the 
devoted labours of the translators, the best of world- 
literature is at his service, and in very many instances 
the translation will reproduce for him much of the 
force and glory of the original. 
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The Lu?'e of the Story 

I T would be difficult to find anything more wide¬ 
spread or long-lived than the attraction exercised 
by a good story. It is the link which binds old 
and young, rich and poor, primitive savage and 
cultured modern. By its spell we are carried to 
distant lands which we have never seen with the eye 
of flesh; we live again in remote times, so that for 
the nonce they are more real than our own; or 
we meet departed lieroes and get to know them 
more intimately than their own associates knew 
them. 

It has always been the same. Fashions change, 
customs alter, empires crumble, and dynasties be¬ 
come a memory. Yet just as round the camp-fire, 
in the recesses of the primitive cave, or in the 
baronial hall the story-teller in olden days beguiled 

the long hours, so to-day we still love a good tale 
well told. 

There is no need to be ashamed of that. The 
elemental instinct which gives the story its lure is 
perfectly sound. j^Stories are an inseparable part of 
our literary and historical traditions,) and just as a 
man s earliest memories are often of the stories 
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which he heard in childhood, so tin all ancient 
literatures are enshrined the tales that have come 
down from the beginnings.) The fact that this 
delight in a story persists from extreme youth to 
old age both in individuals and in nations is a 
matter for congratulation rather than a cause for 
disquietude. 

Even when we feel that the lure of the story is so 
overpowering as to be wholly disproportionate we 
must be careful not to condemn it on the wrong 
grounds. The schoolboy gloating over his ‘blood- 
and-thunder’ tale, the factory girl absorbed in her 
cheap novelette, and the lady of leisure eagerly 
reading the very latest novel from the circulating 
library, may—if their reading is limited to these 
fields—offend our sense of the fitness of things, but 
we must not censure them because of their passion 
for stories. That, in itself, is a perfectly healthy 
taste—an appetite to be commended rather than 
condemned. Mr Alfred Noyes does not scruple to 
remind his friend of the day when 

I took home your Deadtcood Dick 

In yellow and red, when day was done, 

And you took home my Stevenson. 

There is nothing incongruous in the fact that a 
distinguished poet read Deadwood Dick in his youth, 
and the ghost of Stevenson would certainly not 
shudder. The schoolboy seeks a thrill; the factory 
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girl seeks some means of escape from sordid sur¬ 
roundings; and the lady of leisure, devoured with 
enmiiy wishes for some means of killing time. Liter¬ 
ature, however, means much more than that. It 
is not merely a drug or a means of escape. We 
are all glad at times to enlist its beneficent ser¬ 
vices as an anodyne, yet if we never pass that 
stage we miss its finest rewards. The readers to 
whom I have referred are not on wrong lines be¬ 
cause they revel in the thrill which a page of vivid 
narrative can give. That is, after all, the first step 
toward the appreciation of literature. We have to 
try to persuade them not yet to be satisfied. We 
must invite them to take other steps in the same 
direction. 

The term ‘story’ should, in this connexion, be 
interpreted in its broadest sense. Since the literary 
forms have become sharply differentiated, and each 
has evolved its own special method to suit its 
particular purpose, the word has come to denote a 
prose narrative, long or short, in which certain 
events are unfolded, leading to a definite conclusion. 
But, as we have already seen, the story has always 
been an inseparable clement in literature; there was 
a primitive impulse at the end of the day to tell the 
tale of some happening, real or imaginary, to an 
interested audience, and then to moralize upon it. 
The most striking of these tales would be stored in 
the memory, augmented, and adapted, some of them 
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surviving long enough to be committed to writing. 
By that time it is probable that their long-forgotten 
originators would not have recognized them, for 
they were huddled together with maxims, proverbs, 
lays, and exhortations in the sort of hotch-potch 
which is characteristic of all ancient literatures. So 
also in all the diversity of modern books we may 
see that the story element is predominant. The 
form may be that of a play or an epic, a novel or a 
short story, a ballad or a biography, but the principal 
interest is in the unfolding of the tale. The Widow 
in the Bye Street is as much a story as Sard Harker; 
Aurora Leigh and Paradise Lost are, in this respect, 
on the same footing as Great Expectations and The 
Monkey's Paw. Let us look, then, more closely at 
the elements which go to make up a good story, 
taking the term thus in the broad sense which we 
have just indicated. 

iThe first and most obvious feature is movement.^ 
The story passes from one time to another. Things 
happen. CThe humble dairymaid becomes a proud 
duchess.) The powder-monkey develops into an 
admiral. The apprentice in due time marries his 
master’s daughter and is made Lord Mayor of 
London. It is »poor spirit that can take no delight 
in these transformations. ^ Sometimes, however, the 
movement is the other way, and we see a brave 
soldier degenerating into a cold-blooded murderer 
of a devoted husband becoming a jealous maniac) 
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Nevertheless, it still is movement, and, like the 
kitten who is fascinated by the sight of leaves blown 
in the wind, we are all attracted bv it. Movement 
is, quite rightly, the first quality we demand in a 
story, whether it is simple, as in a fable of 
iT)sop, or intricate, as in a novel of Dickens or 
De Morgan. 

Where the movement is elaborate, so that the 

various threads of the action are woven into a 

definite design or plot, movement is still the essence 

of the story. It may be swift, as in The Three 

Musketeers, hurrying the reader with breathless haste 

from event to event, or it may be leisurely, as in 

Cranford, giving him time to take his orange to the 

bedroom, but,(>vhether brisk or slow, movement is 

essential.') To keep a story moving at that pace 

which has been arranged is not so easy as might be 

supposed, and those who affect to sneer at the thrill 

of movement should test their own skill at the feat. 

Sometimes a story which has started briskly enough 

will lag unaccountably in mid-course. In others, 

the writers seem quite unable to get cleanly off the 

mark: they require several chapters to set in motion 

t e machinery of the story, and meanwhile many 

rca ers grow weary or impatient. ^Vaverley is an 

example of a good story marred by an indifferent 
Start.) 

IStories like The Scarlet Pimpernel possess move¬ 
ment, but very little of any other literary quality^ 
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Some readers, as we have seen, look for nothing 
else, but it would be foolish on that account to 
decry movement and the thrill which it communi¬ 
cates. Indeed, The Scarlet Pimpernel, in this parti¬ 
cular, surpasses many a better book, and we shall 
be wise to recognize in it such merit as it has. We 
want, however, to show the inexperienced reader 
how much more it might have, because a really 
good story has several sides, and it is not good 
reading to concentrate the attention upon one of 
these to the entire exclusion of the others. 

(There is, for instance, character, which is the 
second element in a good story.) Most readers have 
at least a rudimentary idea of this constituent. 
They are ready, like the conventional spectators of 
melodrama, to applaud the hero and hoot the villain. 
They detest the sneaking villainy of Pecksniff and 
love Tom Pinch for his simple honesty and frank 
good-nature. That amount of recognition, however, 
is but the beginning. (The essential feature of 
character is growth.) No one stands still, and while 
it is true that there is no effective measure for 
character, we know very well that development in 
one direction or the other is going on all the time. 
(The character, in the stress of circumstances, is 
either gathering strength or else it is deteriorating 
and becoming weak, if not actually pernicious! 

The story as “a pocket theatre’* should, in this 
respect at any rate, faithfully reflect life. Here, 
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indeed, we have a ready means by which we may 

draw a distinction between good and bad stories. 

Are the characters real characters, showing all the 

reactions of life to varied conditions, or are they 

merely puppets, this one labelled good and that 

bad? In some stories the qualities of a character 

are revealed in the first chapter. He is hero or 

villain, as the case may be, and so he remains 

through the whole piece. He never has a chance 

to alter. He does not pull his own strings. The 

hero cannot abate one jot of his quality and, in 

consequence, will probably display heroics rather 

than heroism. The villain can never rise above his 

villainy. Every action may be taken for granted. 

In The Scarlet Pimpernel you know exactly the sort 

of thing Sir Percy Blakeney will do. The whole 

machinery of the story is set to show off those 

qualities which mark him throughout. As a piece 

of character-drawing a tale of that kind is intrinsically 
bad. ^ 


On the other hand, and in an adequate example, 
we sec NIacbeth, a brave soldier and in many ways 
a hne character, listening to evil suggestions reluc¬ 
tant y at first, but with gradually increasing attention, 
until he is finally plunged in blood and has passed 

whi:;: . i The conscience 

arr tender enough—far too tender, 

suc^a'^Vr Macbeth’s views—is hardened to 
such a pitch that no crime appals, no scruple deters, 
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and as we read we can watch the change taking 
place. 

Then there is Mr Pi cjtwic k, who, when first we 
meet him, is no more than an amiable and rather 
quixotic old gentleman. It needed the stress of 
untoward circumstances to bring out all the nobility 
of character and firmness of purpose which underlay 
a slightly ridiculous exterior. Again, who could 
suspect the courage that was latent in the un¬ 
promising figure of Mr Polly? Yet in Mr H. G. 
Wells’ pages we see him assuming heroic proportions 
during the famous Potwell Inn campaign. Who 
could find anything admirable in the mercenary 
adventures of Bagnio, or in Porija yawning over 
her world like a spoilt child with a toy (that has lo§t 
all novelty? Yet the dire peril which threatens 
Antonio brings out the best that is in both, and we 
see them adding to their moral stature. This is one 
of the most fascinating elements in a story, as it is 
in life itself. To watch the gradual unfolding and 
development of a character, full of all manner of 
possibilities, is an occupation which adds enormously 

to the zest of one’s reading. 

(The third element is seen in craftsmanship. 
All art consists in shaping and adapting some raw 
material to a certain end. At its root is always the 
conflict between mind and matter.^ If the artist, like 
Lamartine’s Raphael, is too fastidious to risk soiling 
his fingers—whether with ink, clay, or pigment— 
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there can be no work of art. If he allows the 
medium to master him and to get out of control, 
then also no real work of art can result. A nice 
balance is essential. (\Vords, as we have seen, are 
a particularly intractable form of raw material, and 


it is instructive to watch the literary craftsman at 
work patiently moulding the language to his require¬ 
ments.) The result, if successful, adds yet another 
pleasure to reading. (^See how’ your author controls 
his medium in order to produce the desired effects. 
He may wish to create the illusion of a time long 
past or of a scene far distant. It may be necessary 
for him to envelop you in a certain kind of atmo¬ 


sphere, to move ^ou with indignation, or to fill 
you with pity.) After he has aroused your feelings 
to a high pitch, he may have to bring you gradually 
to normal conditions again. How docs he do all 
this? Does he show that he has respect for the 
language in wliich he works? Is he, at the same 
time, bold enough to break through all rules and 
traditions if that should be necessary for his pur¬ 
pose? Can he get the full music and force out of 
a single word ? Has he a wide range, which can mount 
from the easy levels of mere commonplace to the 
fiercest bursts of passion or the most splendid dis- 
plays of colour? Lastly, has he an individual stvle 
which reveals his personality, so that you can take 
pleasure in recognizing him anyivhere? All these 
considerations call for keen observation, and deepen 
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one’s respect both for the artist and for his 
art. 

'<.The good story-teller has an unerring eye for 
likenesses. He knows that he can best describe a 
thing, not by making an inventory of its attributes, 
but by telling you about something else which is like 
it in a mystical way which you would never have 
guessed.) When Mr J. B. Priestley looks at London 
river he sees not a stream, but a street—it is London’s 
broadest thoroughfare, and the vessels plying upon 
it are vehicles moving here and there about their 
business. 

C^Another mark of the skilful craftsman in story¬ 
telling is the device of personifying the objects that 
are described.) The houses in a Dickens street ngd 
to one another and hold whispered conversa¬ 
tions after the dwellers are abed. The wind in 
a puckish spirit of mischief steals the hats of 
portly old gentlemen. In Angel Pavement the 
Tube Station at Moorgate is seen as a monster 
sucking down the City workers into its hot, rank 
inside. 

^No movement can take place and no character 
can be conceived without reference to time and 
place. These important factors constitute the setting, 
which is the fourth element in the story. We are 
taken back through the ages to a past time, or on 
through the future into the mists of speculation) 
Space is annihilated, and by the magic of the story- 
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THE LURE OF THE STORY 

teller’s art we are whisked “over the hills and far 
away” for a short but complete and very refreshing 
holiday from ourselves. 

^The setting must be appropriate to the characters 

that are placed in it, and it must minister to the 

general effect which the writer desires to produce) 

It may be in unison with the main idea, as the 

rising storm in Matthew Arnold’s Forsaken Merman 

intensifies the utter hopelessness of the quest for a 

mother who will never return, or, again, as the 

dreary stretches of Thames mud in Oiir Mutual 

Friend bring out all the sordid elements in the 

story. You cannot appreciate to the full the 

significance of George Meredith’s Love in the 

Valley unless you note that the poem carries you 

round the year, from spring to summer, on to 

autumn and winter, and then back to spring 
again. ^ ° 

But, on the other hand.ljhe setting may be used 
as a contrasting background, showing the main 
erne in sharp relief. Beautiful surroundings at 
tunes induce an unaccountable feeling of sadness. 
Jessica on the moonlit bank at Belmont said, ” I am 
never merpr when I hear sweet music,’) and Shelley 
produces Stanzas tvritten in Dejection at Naples when 

T^ sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright. 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
^ I he purple noon’s transparent might. 
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It is a favourite device, also, to represent man, 
whose days are so uncertain and full of trouble, as 
set in a world which is unchanging and never- 
ending. He desires, he struggles, he weeps, and 
he prays, but Nature looks on unconcernedly. 
Before he came she was there, and she will remain 
after he is gone. As for the other creatures, if they 
deign to recognize the feverish struggles of man it 
is only to laugh at them. So Richard Jefferies 
compares the pigeons that flutter round the great 
portico of the British Museum with the doves that 
haunted the temples of Greece. Empires have risen 
only to fall into decay; systems of thought have 
been elaborated only to grow antiquated and to be 
superseded; but the pigeons, who have not 
laboured nor travailed in thought,” ever possess 
the sunlight. So also Keats apostrophizes the 
nightingale as “immortal bird,” in contrast to the 
many generations of men that have listened to its 
sorig and perished. With Henley it is the blackbird 
singing in the May-bush, “Death is fleet, life is 
sweet,” while the lovers keep tryst, tarry a little, and 

then die. 

In any one of these ways a skilful story-teller 
makes the setting enrich his story and enforce its 
aim. Setting is never used more effectively than in 
the ‘local-colour’ stories of Bret Harte and the 
writers who have followed his lead. Here the story 
is placed so inextricably in a certain milieu that 
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one could not conceive it as happening anywhere 
else. The Luck of Roaring Camp is an outstanding 
example. 

We have now considered four of the five ele¬ 
ments that go to the telling of any story, whether 
it be a modern novel in the orthodox form, or 
an ancient ballad, or a glowing lyric. (The last,) 
and, in a way, the most important velemenU of 
all,is also the most subtle,! (It is impossible to 
live in this world and to exercise the power of 
reason without continually asking the question 
Why? ^ One cannot remain for long satisfied 
with the superficial. The thrill of movement, 
the interest of watching people develop, the colour 
of the changing scene, the skill of the craftsman 
as he moulds his material—these things are all 
fascinating, but they are not enough. ^At every 
turn comes the question “Why?” and it should 
be ot the utmost importance to the reader to see 
how far the writer has been able to answer it.) His 
approach to a solution may be fragmentary and 
en ative, and it must in the nature of things be 
partial. It is not, however, less valuable on that 

doe^T: 'vhich 

issL ir “T" “"Sideration of the ultimate 

«IIIb, if 

interest anH -J'- ^ P^**^^*^®”* 

est, and it is because the really great writer 
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occupies himself with these things that his work is 
timeless. Read the Book of Esther or Homer’s 
story of the love of Ares and Aphrodite. The 
matter of these tales is ever new. The fundamental 
feelings with which they deal never lose their 
significance, and the stories survive all changes of 
fashion and style. The second-rate writers, on the 
other hand, are obsessed by passing fashions that 
become obsolete and temporary grievances that lose 
their poignancy. So their stories, however pointed 
in their day, soon become 

Like a tale of little meaning, 

Though the words are strong. 

It is as unnecessary as it would be unkind to give 
instances. Each reader can cudgel his own memory 
for the titles of the books that were full of life and 
importance a few years ago, and now are no more. 
Then they were starred in the publishers’ announce¬ 
ments; now one rarely sees a reference to them. 
They have their immortality on the shelves of the 
British Museum. 

It has been said that to be duly appreciated the 
Waverley novels should be read at least six times. 
It will at all events be clear that no story can be 
fully comprehended which has not been considered 
in relation to each of the five points I have mentioned. 
After the writer has accomplished his task as well as 
he can there is yet much for the reader to do before 
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the work can be consummated. Reading, it must 
be observed once more, is an active and not a 
passive process. The reader, then, should not be 
put out of conceit with a rollicking yarn which 
hustles him breathlessly through its pages. Let 
him enjoy all the zest of chasing the thread of the 
plot with never a thought for details. It is a 
delightful pursuit in which he may forget himself 
and his cares, coming back all the better for the 
brief holiday. But, having done that, the reader 
should go back in order to gather those other 
threads to which in his haste he will have given 
inadequate attention. If he has the amiability or 
the sportsmanship to remember that it was the 

which caused the headlong speed 
of his first reading, he will see, in that fact, all the 
more justification for returning to study those 

character, setting, form, and philosophy 

its abikLg ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Happy Bndmg 

S OME readers make a habit of turning to the last 
pages of a novel before beginning to read. If the 
ending is evidently disastrous they at once discard 
the book as of no further interest to them. Others, 
made of sterner stuff, regard this as cheating. Like 
Mrs Battle, they believe in the rigour of the game. 
To look at the end before you have legitimately 
achieved it is, they feel, no better than deliberate 
eavesdropping—an action of which no gentlemanly 
reader would be guilty. We must emulate the good 
St Anthony of the ballad, “keeping our eyes firmly 
fixed upon the book” in the order prescribed by the 
author, until he chooses to let us know whether the 
hero and heroine “lived happy ever after” or merely 
behaved normally. In these matters the moralist 
_while we have him “under observation”—is un¬ 
bending. 

While this uncompromising method may be 
magnificent, it is not necessarily reading. After all, 
books are a means to an end. Placing them upon 
a pedestal and worshipping them does literature no 
real service. One great advantage that a book 
possesses over a sermon, a play, or a speech is that 
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the reader is not compelled to follow it step by step 
to the end at a rate of progress imposed upon him 
by another. He may skip judiciously, retracing his 
steps at any time if he finds that something of 
interest or significance has been passed on the way. 
There is no adequate reason why a reader sliould 
patiently plough through all the detail of a middle 
chapter while he is consumed with anxiety to know 
the upshot of the whole affair. Let him satisfy liis 
curiosity at once if he must, and afterward calmly 
resume the thread of the story. With his attention 
undivided he may be better able to appreciate its 
finer points. 


But to reject everything that does not end happily 
is a very different affair, and betokens an unwilling¬ 
ness or an inability to face facts. An easy senti¬ 
mentality would disregard the plain truth that ends 
are by no means invariably fortunate, and that if we 
are to see life steadily and see it whole ” we must 
take thorns as well as roses into account. A course 
of reading which would pass by Tess of the D'Urber- 
villes for Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm is radically 
unsound, because it is at variance with the facts of 
1 e as we know them. It is a distorted view that 
would neglect Napoleon in favour of Wellington, 
mere y because one died a captive on a lonely 
island while the other was buried in St Paul’s 
t e ral to the accompaniment of a laureate’s 
praises. It is natural to like a happy ending, though 
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there are some who seem to regard a tragic ending 
as more natural. In fairness, therefore, it should be 
remarked that the romantic glamour with which a 
fallen hero is often surrounded—merely because he 
has fallen has no more substance than the halo of 
a happy ending. In reading, as in life, our nerves 
have to be braced to withstand the shock of dis¬ 
quieting truths, but we need not on that account 
jump to the conclusion that all truth must of 
necessity be unpleasant or disturbing. Our favourites 
may win or they may lose, but at least we may 
admire a race well run, and our praise should not 
be conditioned by the outcome, whatever that may be. 

Very early in the history of the human race was 
drawn the broad distinction between the fortunate 
and the unfortunate ending. Primitive conditions 
made the end of an enterprise of special importance. 
A strong hunter would seek his prey. All his 
strength and skill could not command a quarry, and 
a disappointing conclusion to the day’s efforts would 
probably mean that he and his dependents went 
supperless to bed and arose next morning to find 
no breakfast. But, as life grew less hazardous and 
circumstances became a little more generous, there 
developed by degrees the ability to appreciate a fine 
struggle for its own sake, even when the end was 
unrelieved failure or the protagonist lost his life in 
the attempt. Literature received one of its earliest 
impulses from the desire to celebrate such feats. It 
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was natural that the ballad-dances which constituted 

primitive literature were influenced in contrary 

directions; a tendency toward boisterousness was 

balanced, more or less, by a movement toward 

restraint. It was clear, as we have seen, that some 

sort of discipline was essential to any appropriate 

celebration, and yet rebellious human nature could 

hardly resist the temptation to bubble over in a 

transport either of joy, of sorrow, or of rage. With 

r this spirit of exuberance was often associated an 

equally irrepressible desire to poke fun at the great 

and to satirize their peculiarities. This combination 

developed into what the ancient Greeks knew as 
comedy. 


As an alternative to comedy we have the spirit 
of restraint and order working in conjunction with 
a lofty and serious recital of heroic deeds—an asso- 
ciation which gives us the early Greek tragedy. The 
discipline of strophe and antistrophe following in 
ordered succession and the sonorous lines of the 
matter recited gave the whole celebration a note of 
high seriousness which literature has never wholly 
os . rofe^or Gilbert Murray has shown that the 

celebrations mimicked so 
^ u characters which they had 

BodTa H K ^ ‘he very 

Lintai imitating. Acting 

mamtamed on that lofty plane made tragedy great. 

But there was always in evidence the hLorist 
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who could not lose sight of the discrepancy between 
the limitations of the human being and the un¬ 
accustomed glory of his godlike part. The awkward 
contrast persists to this day. A man has divine 
aspirations that carry him into the empyrean, but 
an attack of colic, a bout of raging toothache, or a 
pile of unpaid bills will bring him back to earth 
with a jolt. Comedy arose from such observation, 
from the evident disparity between the real and the 
ideal, between what we are and what we would be. 
From a sort of satirical dance in which human 
failings and idiosyncrasies were burlesqued, it devel¬ 
oped, little by little, into a story of everyday life 
with a happy ending, while tragedy dealt more 
particularly with the subject of fallen greatness. 
Satire lost its jagged edge, and while remaining 
sharp became good-humoured, preferring to end 
upon a fortunate note. The recital of lofty deeds, 
on the other hand, emphasized the adversity that, 
sooner or later, brings down men of high degree. 
So sharp a distinction was eventually drawn between 
comedy and tragedy that their common origin was 
quite forgotten. 

This division of books into two glasses according 
to the nature of the ending is neither so superficial 
nor so foolish as would appear to a casual view, 
although it would be both superficial and foolish to 
choose only one of the kinds. The distinction is, 
indeed, practically as old as literature itself. Lif^ 
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has Uvo aspects—the serious and the comic. We 
may admire the heroic courage which makes a man 
assume godlike proportions. W’e may commiserate 
with him in his fall—whether it comes from a 
sudden blow of Fate, from wasting disease, from 
senile decay, or—as often happens—from an over¬ 
whelming accumulation of ill. W^ith equal justice 
one may obser\-e the ridiculous blunders and note 
the comparative insignificance of even the greatest 
man in the general scheme of things. Man’s puny 
efforts to assert himself, his absurd excesses, and 


the air with which he struts across the stage have 

never failed to furnish examples for the writers of 
comedy. 

There is justification for both views. One shows 
us Arthur struggling vainly for an ideal of chivalry, 
Hercules overcome by the shirt of Nessus, and 
eo\vulf perishing in his last tremendous struggle 
with the dragon; the other presents Falstaff re¬ 
counting with gusto his valiant exploits against eleven 
men m buckram, Tartarin taking the Alps by storm, 
nd Mr Pickwick rushing post-haste to town after 
having discovered an inscribed stone “ of unquestion- 
ab e ant.qu.ty” ^Tragedy gives us the hero^ figures 

which ^ ^ comedy the ridiculous figures 

which represent more nearly the men that we often 

King ^^t^’cmes-Vbetween all that 

tve have represent respectively- 

have any number of finer shades Ld subtle 
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distinctions that approximate more nearly to the 
people we meet day by day.) And no reader can 
fully appreciate what literature has to offer who 
cannot separate these two threads—the tragic and 
the comic. The early literatures were plain and 
unsophisticated, presenting, with no fine distinction, 
either stark tragedy or downright comedy, adapted 
to the elementary perception of humanity in the 
world’s childhood. A modern child will laugh up¬ 
roariously at some patent buffoonery, or shrink with 
affright from the dark. He has as yet no ripe 
philosophy to aid him in striking a balance, and no 
depth of experience to modify his immediate out¬ 
look. So in the old literatures we see the same 
vivid contrasts between the depths of woe and the 
peaks of delight. At a bound we go from laughter 
to tears. Horror and despair are found cheek by 
jowl with joy and mirth. Stopford Brooke points 
out that we get this childlike love of startling con¬ 
trasts perfectly expressed in Blake’s poems. There 
is Infant Joy : 

“I have no name; 

I am but two days old.” 

What shall I call thee ? 

” I happy am, 

Joy is my name.” 

Sweet joy befall thee 1 

Pretty Joy 1 

Sweet Joy, but two days old. 

Sweet Joy I call thee: 
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Thou dost smile, 

I sing ^he while; 

Sweet joy befall thee. 

And there is also Infant Sorrow : 

My mother groan’d, my father wept, 

Into the dangerous world 1 leapt, 

Helpless, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 

Struggling in my father’s hands. 

Striving against my swaddling bands. 

Bound and weary, I thought best 
To sulk upon my mother’s breast. 

This unmodified horror, as Stopford Brooke remarks, 

is not that of an experienced man, but such as a child 
would feel who, suddenly taken from his mother’s garden, 
found himself in the dark walls of a prison . . . Blake in 
this way saw the most dreadful side of dreadful things; 
more than we see; and he could not distinguish, as wc do, 
any touches of light in the darkness. His expression, 
therefore, of experience was as exaggerated towards misery 
as his expression of innocence may seem to us exaggerated 
towards joy and this is just the temper of a child towards 
pain and pleasure, the evil and the good of the world.^ 

In this respect Blake’s work was more nearly akin to 

the primitive literatures than the writings of his 
own day. 

Though literature, like life, has grown increasingly 
complex in the course of its advance through the 
ages, these primary elements remain. ^^Elizabethan 

* Studies in Poetry, p. 24 . 
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tragedy contains comic episodes which would have 
affronted the ancient Greek.) The grave-diggers’ 
jests in Hamlet^ for example, would have seemed 
entirely out of place in such a setting. So the 
best of modern comedy has a serious and pathetic 
aspect which Aristophanes would have beheld un¬ 
moved.) Mr Pickwick’s heroism might seem to sit 
strangely upon a character that is confessedly comic, 
and when the author of Three Men in a Boat pleaded 
hard to be taken seriously, it was thought by many 
to be the finest joke he ever perpetrated. (Yet, 
if we think about the matter at all, we know that 
these apparent discrepancies are true to life and do, 
indeed, give living much of its charm.) 

The greatest comedians have an air of wistful and 
pathetic helplessness that makes their acting soir^- 
thing more than mere bufFooner>'. They are sirngfle 
souls beset by entangling circumstances that are too 
complicated for their understanding. Experience 
has shown them that, whatever they may do, things 
will go awry, and they sadly accept the inevitable. 

It is necessary to repeat that one of the greatest 
obstacles to true reading is the habit of pigeon¬ 
holing what is read—of placing books in categories 
and of judging them by their labels. In the matter 
which we have just considered, the lesson to be 
learnt is that there is no essential difference between 
comedy and tragedy. What distinction there is is 
one of method rather than of matter. There are no 
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facts which can be regarded as either absolutely 
tragic or entirely comic. There are always com¬ 
pensating factors. Even death cannot be looked 
upon as unrelieved tragedy. It may well have 
seemed so to the pusillanimous Claudio as he shrank 
in terror from a fate he so richly deserved; but to 
Keats as he listened to the song of the nightingale 
death placed on all things the final seal of perfec¬ 
tion, and to Blanco White as he contemplated the 
wonders of the starry sky it was the revelation of 
new ;and unsuspected glories. As George Meredith 
confesses: 

Life ere long 

Came on me on the public ways, and bent 
Eyes deeper than of old; Death met I too 
And saw the dawn glow through. 

W^omedy and tragedy are as interdependent as 
light and shadow. They are merely different aspects 
of the same thing, varying moods by which the 
essentials of life appear as sharp contrast^—now 
black, now white; here grim and there gay. Buskin 
and sock may be donned indifferently by the same 
foot. All the stock subjects of comedy—bodily 
infirmities, misadventures, and incongruities of all 
descriptions—are tragic in some lights, while those 
themes which we have learnt to regard as most 
appropriate to tragedy are equally capable of comic 
treatrnent. Whether laughter or tears will be pro¬ 
duced depends not so much upon the subjects 
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themselves as upon a number of other factors—age, 
temperament, training, and environment, for example. 
Always a Euripides will be taking the serious and 
lofty view of man’s life and destiny; always an 
Aristophanes will regard it as a fit subject for his 
ironic comment. Between these two extremes there 
are almost as many finer shades as there are eyes. 

There are varieties in optimism—the breezy con¬ 
fidence of Robert Browning declaring that 

God’s in His Heaven— 

All’s right in the world, 

and the more measured faith of George Meredith, 
who believes that the fate of the individual is a 
matter of comparatively small moment. Man must 
learn the lessons of endurance and self-denial, 
knowing that his personal happiness is of no impor¬ 
tance compared with the good of the whole, and 
that the good of the whole may be attained only by 

his self-abnegation. ^ . 

As against this there is the blank pessimism ot 

Russian literature. As we have already noted, the 

bleak, inhospitable spaces and the dull apathy of the 

people who dwell in them have infected the Russian 

writers with a numbing hopelessness that sees no 

possible loophole of escape. 

All such views are partial and imperfect, ine 

sum of wisdom belongs to no one man, nor is it to 

be found enshrined in the literature of any single 
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race. “Tragedy,” as Chamfort remarked, “has tlie 
great moral defect of giving too much importance 
to life and death.” It is equally true, on the other 
hand, that “the end of a comedy would often be 
the commencement of a tragedy, were the curtain 
to rise again on the performers.” In The Beggar's 
Opera Macheath must have a reprieve. The public, 
it is asserted, will not tolerate a play which ends at 
the gallows. So the dashing highwayman is recalled 
to life, and all the tiresome tangles of his numerous 
love-affairs have yet to be unravelled. The meta¬ 
morphosis of Handy Andy into Lord Scatterbrain 
is the weakest and least satisfactory part of an 
othenvise delightful book. It is not of his lordship 
that the reader loves to think, but of the harum- 

scarum youth who gazed, goggle-eyed, at the “split 
spoons.” 

But it is not fair thus to look beyond the end. 
Whether happy or not, an ending of some sort is 
a necessary convention, and should be respected. 
In life there is no finality. A man is born on a 
certain day, but all manner of forces have been 
working before that, predisposing his actions and 
colouring his thoughts in advance. He dies on 
another day, but his words can live on indefinitely, 
and his deeds have effects of which none can foresee 
the end. For artistic purposes a curtain is, never- 
thcless, essential, and it is the artist's business to 
contrive that it shall fall effectively. The good 
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reader will take heed of all the varying views of 
life, condemning and accepting none in their entirety. 
He will not object to Wuthering Heights because it 
is grim, nor spurn 2'he Good Companions because it 
is cheerful. There is much to be learnt from both 
views, and he will strive to emulate the catholicity 
of Shakespeare, who could contrive at one time the 
sparkling merriment of As You Like ending in 
a whole batch of weddings, and at another the grim 
despair of Othello, where the principal characters 
die violent and untimely deaths. The reader will 
probably be wisest if he decides to finish, as Shake¬ 
speare himself finished, on the urbane note of Tlw 
Tempest —the result of a lifetime of profound thought 
and wide experience. There we see treachery an 
hate, but they are overcome by kindliness and dis¬ 
interestedness. There is much that is mean, but 
the good somehow prevails, and we are led to greet 
the future with renewed hope. Having given us this 
message, the dramatist craves deliverance: 

My ending is despair, j 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer, 

Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 

Let your indulgence set me free. 
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T^ooks Old cwd J\Vuy 


T here are, we are told, many clients of the 
circulating libraries who will not look at a book 
\\hich is more than six months old. There arc 
others ^\ho, if a contemporary author is commended 
to their notice, will, by way of answer, turn to their 
shelves and take down an old and well-thumbed 
favourite. “I hate to read new books,” says Hazlitt 
in his uncompromising way. The struggle between 
novelty and tradition is always going on. There are 
ever “Athenians and strangers” who, as St Paul 
discovered long ago, spend “all their time in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing ” 
buck people are most useful unofficial canvassers 
or the book trade. Many a writer has had reason 
to be grateful to Mrs Gossip for saying, “Oh! mv 

reading Everybody is 


in Willmott, writing 

If whf.; "ew book; 

c people talk, is like a new costume which 
person of celebrity has introduced. Not to be 

sTt'! 7‘r " " The pleasum 

not one of literature, but of vanity.” The lover 
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of literature need not, however, grow anxious. 
Things rectify themselves, and the books of a day 
are soon lost from sight after their brief hour of 
glory. “Sixty years ago,” continues Willmott, “we 
met with Rasselas, Telemachus, Cyrus, and Marcus 
Flaminius, moving as equals in fortune and rank. 
The authors had passed their examination for 
honours, and were sent before the world in brackets. 
Time has changed their places in the calendar. 
Johnson and Fenelon are household words; but 
who speaks of Sir Charles Ramsay, or Cornelia 
Knight ? ” And the observant watcher of the litera^ 
sky during the last decade will be able to add the 
names of many other luminaries that coruscated tor 


a season and vanished. . 

Nobody has ever been able satisfactorily 
the process by which one book gets itself talked 
about and becomes a best-seller, while another, ve^ 
similar in all respects, passes to limbo 
There is no accounting for the vagaries of fashion 
Just when it has definitely been decided that the 
public will no longer tolerate historical novels, Jev) 
Suss takes the reading world by storm. As soon 
as it is settled that everybody prefers the bijou 
book which can be carried in the po^ct 
easily in the hand, the success of John Galsworthy 
ctlan causes a spate of hefty ‘omnibus^ volume 
to pour from the various presses. Just when t 
seems certain that there is no very considerable 
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market for children’s verse, Mr A. A. Milne scores 
an unprecedented success with When We Were 
Very Young. Editors and publishers would like to 
be able to foresee these movements in popular taste, 
but in this matter they seem little wiser than the 
laity. If a lucky hit is made, candour compels 
the admission that it is more by accident than by 
intelligent anticipation. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong in being in 

the fashion. Much of our finest writing has been 

done in obedience to its dictates, and to belittle it 

on that account is to be both wrong-headed and 

ungracious. “The young Shakespeare,” as Clutton- 

Brock pointed out, “was glad to write like other 

poets of his time, and, since sonnets, of one form 

or other, were the fashion, he wrote sonnets.” His 

plays too were written in order to satisfy a popular 

demand. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 

that he had any high-flown notions about a mission 
to elevate mankind. 

But the reader who resolutely closes his eyes to 
that which is not absolutely new is really no more 
normal than he who shuts himself up with the old. 
Most of us feel that we are tugged in two directions. 
Our allegiance is divided. Our rebel half is balanced 
by a seemly conservatism. We feel the undeniable 
charm of what is called ‘the latest,’ but we are also 
sensible of the pleasing mellowness of tradition. To 
open a book fresh from the press is always some- 
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thing of an adventure. The crackle of the paper, 
the scent of the page, the distinctness of letters 
which have not yet been blurred by many reprintings, 
the feeling that you are one of the first to survey 
that territory—all these help to communicate a thrill 
even to the most jaded of bookmen. There is 
always a chance of treasure-trove; ever so many 
past disappointments have not destroyed the hope 
that we have now at last drawn a winning number. 

And there is something very homely and com¬ 
forting, too, about an old favourite. We can easily 
understand Charles Lamb’s affection for his “ragged 
veterans”—the folios in which he had so steeped 
himself that his own writing smacked of a departed 
century. Each volume of that kind has definite 
associations. Each page recalls memories of its own. 
A book that has been treasured many years and 
read again and again is not merely a book written 
by somebody or other so many years ago. It is part 
of oneself, incorporated and inseparable; and after 
one has spent some time in reading new books, there 
is a wonderful friendliness about the faded and 
familiar pages of an old book. The reader opens it 
at random and sees a marked passage that brings 
the past to life again. He knows without turning 
what he will find on the next page, and yet there is 
a distinct pleasure in looking to see that nothing has 
been changed. Added to all these pleasures, there 
is. as Mr Birrell observes, the more prosaic con- 
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sideration that “dead authors are amazingly 
cheap.” 

The desire to follow familiar paths is, of course, 
a feeling that becomes intensified as one grows 
older. In the days of youth, on the contrary, 
tradition is all to make. The adventurous spirit is 
strong, and novelty has an irresistible appeal by no 
means pleasant to the elders. Dr Arnold was greatly 
disturbed by the popularity of The Pickuick Papers 
with the boys at Rugby, and not so long ago a con¬ 
scientious headmistress expressed herself as grieved 
to find her pupils taking with avidity to the stories 
of W. W. Jacobs. But youth will be ser\’ed, and all 
the fulniinations of elder folk avail but little. Pick- 
zvick has now achieved the position of a classic 
appointed to be read in schools, and the stories of 
Mr Jacobs, if not yet in that position of undoubted 
honour, will soon be regarded as wholly acceptable 
reading for the class-room. 

There is no finality in any such choice. The 
writer of to-day using the familiar idiom of current 
speech, conversant with the topics that are now 
attracting attention, and himself exercised by all our 
own anxieties for the morrow, has a clear advantage 
over the craftsman of an earlier day, who could 
foresee few of our particular difficulties, and to whom 
much of our speech would be unintelligible. We 
turn naturally to the contemporary' writer, because 
we gather from his work that he is afflicted with the 
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same troubles as ourselves. His heroes and heroines 
appear to understand our position. No adjustments 
and no qualifications have to be made. He will not 
speak of the pound sterling as if it were a small 
fortune, nor will he talk of flying as a synonym for 
the unattainable. He will not offend our modern 
sense of the fitness of things by using exploded 
astronomical theories, nor will he talk confidently of 
matter as something indestructible. His characters 
will speak after the manner that we have grown to 
regard as customary, and he will not weary us with 
lengthy descriptions of scenes that are now quite 
familiar, unless he is so sure of his public that he 
can demand half a guinea for a verbally inflated 

half-crown’s worth. 

Yet the advantage is not wholly on one side. 
One tires sometimes of modernity. Obviously there 
is no abiding charm about mere up-to-dateness, 
because nothing perishes faster; yesterday’s fashions 
are less interesting than those which prevailed a 
hundred years ago. After all, the essentials are 
altered very little by theories, discoveries, or in¬ 
ventions. Love and hate, life and death, sleeping 
and waking—these still are the controlling forces of 
our existence, and all have been expressed more or 
less completely by the masters of literature. It is 
not easy for a modern writer to add much to what 
has already been said on the subjects that really 
matter; and perhaps the most striking feature of 
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literature is that the old is so new and the new is 
so old. 

This is no idle paradox. We often forget how 
few of the books of fifty years ago have sur\’ived, 
and this proportion lessens very considerably as we 
consider longer stretches of time. Those books 
which have survived have done so because of a 
certain degree and quality of timelessness. They 
have features which will never date. They deal 
with problems which are as urgent to-day as ever, 
and they answer to emotions which always recur. 
Plato discoursing on the dangers of democracy might 
well be writing at the present moment. The advice 
of Confucius on questions of conduct was never 
more apposite than now. In the Book of Job we 
are warned that our knowledge is limited, and, in 
spite of all recent advances in science, the force of 
that admonition remains undiminished. Of these 
examples the most recent is about twenty-four 
centuries old. 

Literature teaches us the limitations of evolution. 
The man who is concerned solely with material 
things is apt to achieve a cheap optimism and to 
acquire an easy belief in progress. He assumes 
that no age which did not possess automobiles or 
aeroplanes could ever be considered as being on the 
same level as the present. He who reads wisely can 
^me to no such flattering and satisfying conclusion. 
He thinks of Plato, of Shakespeare, and of St Paul, 
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and doubts begin to assail him. These men knew 
neither Freud nor Einstein, but they had not much 
to learn concerning human nature. They had 
sounded the gamut of the emotions, they could 
picture the ideal, and they knew the rules that 
must govern conduct if anything desirable or effec¬ 
tive is to be accomplished. As Santayana says: 

The theory of evolution, taken enthusiastically, is apt to 
exercise an evil influence on the moral estimation of 
things. First the evolutionist asserts that later things 
grow out of earlier, which is true of things in their causes 
and basis, but not of their values; as Greece proceeds out 
of Ancient Greece materially, but does not exactly crown 
it. The evolutionist, however, proceeds to assume that 
later things are necessarily better than what they have 
grown out of: and this is false altogether. 

The warning is necessary. We shall of course do 
no good by affecting superiority, and disowning the 
writers of our own time. For good or ill they are ours, 
speaking our tongue and expressing our particular 
points of view. We cannot estimate their ultimate 
worth: we can only hope that some of their best 
work may endure. It would be well, however, to 
think twice before trying to patronize the old masters 
because we have increased in mechanical skill. 

The truth is that those material advances in which 
we profess most pride make comparatively little 
difference to the contemporary writer. He finds 
that he awakens the readiest response when he deals 
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with the perennial problems that have exercised the 
minds of mankind since the beginning. The sadness 
of leave-taking; the joy, and sometimes the dis¬ 
illusionment, of the return; the thrills of a journey; 
the poignancy of early death—these are topics which 
are new' with the individual as ever)' day is new. 
Whether w’e find them in the pages of Homer, or 
Dickens, or Barrie, their interest is unfailing. Con¬ 
temporary literature, as has been suggested, is not 
really young, but, on the contrar)', rather old and 
very sophisticated. For really youthful expression 
it is necessary to go back to folk-lore and to those 
precious scraps of early literature that have been 
embalmed in some of the great composite books. 

Iherc we see the exuberance of extreme youth, of 
the time 

When the morning stars sang together. 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

It is difficult for a mere modern to strike this note. 
When he endeavours to do so he usually presents 
the ridiculous figure of a gouty old man trying to 
cut a caper. The “ first fine careless rapture ” cannot 
easily be recaptured, and for its true expression we 
have to return to a simpler time. 

In the same way it is almost impossible for a 
modern writer of prose to emulate the distinctness 
and fina ity of the prose of the Authorized Version. 

s a rule he says clearly and competently enough 
\v at cou d be said with equal clearness and com- 
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petence by a hundred other people in a hundred 
different ways. It is seldom possible to feel that he 
has expressed a thought so finely that it would be 
an impertinence to try to express it otherwise. Yet 
the older writers did this again and again. And 
they did it largely because they came at the happy 
moment when opportunity coincided with ability. 
One generation after another will labour to make out 
of a spoken tongue a flexible and adequate means of 
expression. They experiment with rhythms, coin 
new words, play with letters, in the endeavour to 
get a pleasing combination of sounds. When, by 
virtue of all these efforts, the language is forged into 
an instrument fully adequate for its purpose, and 
the mode of expression fits exactly the great material 
that waits to be expressed, masterpieces become 
possible. 

The translators of the Authorized Version came 
at that happy time. The Elizabethan writers had 
toyed with tropes and conceits, making their sentences 
more and more involved in the hope that salvation 
lay in that direction. On all this labour their 
successors wisely turned their backs. They found 
in the short sentence a sufficient means for em¬ 
bodying the whole gamut of emotions, and in an 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary seasoned with a sprinkling 
of classical words an adequate vehicle for conveying 
even the most intricate thought. Since then the 
writer’s apparatus has increased enormously. He 
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has now a very much wider vocabulary and many 
more literary devices at his command. He suffers, 
indeed, from an embarrassment of riches. There 
are so many tools available for the job that choice 
is difficult, and the danger is that by the time he 
has decided what he will use the fire of his inspiration 
may have cooled. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that a few words have been made to do duty in 
so many different ways that their original meanings 
have been almost entirely lost. ‘Nice,’ ‘jolly,’ 
‘awful,’ and ‘pretty’ after so much careless and 
indiscriminate use have become blurred almost 
beyond recognition. All the time that he is wrestling 
with these difficulties the writer has the disquieting 
thought that what he wishes to say has probably 
been said long ago much better than he can say it. 
Just as the motive-force which led to the building 
of our cathedrals has vanished, so it is now quite 
out of the question for a man to write as Shakespeare 
or Bunyan wrote. He cannot recapture their spirit. 

But as our cathedrals have been well-nigh ruined 
by the devoted efforts of restorers, so many of our 
great works of literature have been spoilt by the 
unreasoning adulation of their devotees. Select bands 
of worshippers have exalted into a mysterious cult 
the reading of perfectly plain and straightfor\vard 
books. They have arrogated to themselves a mono¬ 
poly m the power to interpret mysteries which are 
not there. Curtains have been drawn around the 
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shrine, and ordinary people, feeling that they were 
not wanted, have been content to pass by. There 
is no book of any real importance in world-literature 
which has not suffered much at the hands of its 
so-called friends. 

With a work of literature as in many other matters, 
the excessive praise of its own generation is very 
likely to induce corresponding neglect in the next. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, and Trollope are random 
examples of this. In the chill realms of forget¬ 
fulness their shades do penance for an exaggerated 
homage which they probably knew better than any¬ 
body else was beyond their due. 

Literature, like life, is ever renewing itself, and is 
either adapting itself to solve new problems or 
trying to find new solutions for old ones. So 
Shakespeare shaped the dramatic conventions to 
meet the needs of the rough-and-ready stage of his 
day, and achieved a permanent success. He achieved 
that success because, while he did not despise the 
old, but cheerfully used as much of it, both as 
regards matter and method, as suited his purpose, 
he did not hesitate to sacrifice whatever did not 
meet his requirements. The successful dramatist of 
the present day docs not win distinction by following 
Shakespeare blindly, but by building anew on the 
traditional foundations. Mr Shaw has been criticized 
for the lengthy discussions in his plays. Fault has 
been found with Mr R. C. Sherriff on account of 
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the monotony of his single scene in Journey's End. 
Both, however, have had the courage to break with 
tradition when they found a break to be necessar\', 
and success has followed. 

This independence will indicate the attitude which 
the prudent reader should adopt. He will neither 
neglect the old writers, nor be intimidated by them. 
He will not be mastered by the past: he will make 
it subserve his purpose. There were undoubtedly 
giants in the days of old, but the reader cannot 
forget that he is alive now and has therefore his 
own peculiar difficulties to meet. In so far as the 
masters have help to give him he will welcome their 
aid gladly, and remain unprejudiced by its date. 
The masters have now all the solemn authority 
imparted by age. They are wrapped in all the 
romantic glamour of distance, but the reader will 
remember that once they too were young and in- 
^perienced and had to fight hard to get a hearing. 
He for his part, will cull from old and young 
indifferently. He will read with an open mind the 
books that come his way, gathering wisdom wherever 
he has the good fortune to find it, and realizing 
hat the force of that wisdom depends at least as 
much upon himself as upon its originator. 
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T{omance a?jd 

^ "O EALISM and romance, apparently so strongly 
1\ opposed, are alike in that both arise from a 
feeling of dissatisfaction with things as they are. 
It is clear enough that Charles Reade writing It is 
Never too Late to Mend^ John Galsworthy writing 
Justice, and “Constant Reader” expressing Kis 
feelings on income tax in a letter to the editor of 
his favourite newspaper are all examples of men 
urged to acti^^t^■ by acute mental discomfort. \Miat 
is not perhaps so ob%*ious is that Sir James Barrie s 
“Never-ne\er-land,” Sir Anthony Hope’s “Ruri- 
tania,’* Lord Dunsany s Elfland, and all the 
magical and mystical realms that were e\'er created 
in imagination are expressions of a si m ila r feeling, 
different temperaments seek an alternative expression 
for ver>* similar feelings. Perhaps it would be correct 
to use the word ‘ moods ’ rather than ‘ temperaments,’ 
for the stem realist of to-day may seek ambush m 
the pinkest of romantic clouds to-morrow. Consider, 
for example, the startling and brutal realism of 
some of Katherine Mansfield’s stories. There is not 
a ray of romance in Ma Parker’s life, yet e\en her 
creator, at times, can look at nature and long <For 
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“the other far-away”—a romantic world of which 
the beauty we see with our eyes is but a feeble and 
imperfect expression. Leaves, buds, and blooms 
are beautiful, not merely in themselves, but because 
they bring hints of a further beauty not yet revealed. 
Herein is no contradiction if we recognize that 
both moods are varying expressions of healthy dis¬ 
content, which is the mainspring of all life and 
action. 

( The realist says in effect, “ I show you the world 
m^all Its ugliness so that you may be moved to alter 
It. ) He prides himself on giving you a faithful 
portrait, warts included. (To know the worst is, he 
believes, a necessary step toward achieving the best. 
tor It must be understood that the realist is an 
optimist, convinced that better things are possible.^ 
He is determined that we shall face the facts, and 
eheves that until we do so recovery is impossible. 

JLTT'I"' essentially 

too Z : or 

he rTl so he seeks to lead us to 

«n fc r 1*" b,.t „c„i 

Imagination stakes out heavenly claims. 

Building a tower above the head of woe. 

^SeafrTom'^^ the actual, the romanticists fly to the 
1^ shrinking, sensitiL souls 
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who feel unable to face the sordid facts. They 
must escape from the exigent and unpleasant here 
and now, and so they wea^ e their romances. They 
may rettim to some distant age where time has worn 
awav the edse of care and only the glory r em a in s 
imdiminished. They may project themsehres into 
some far country to which distance lends enchant¬ 
ment, or invent an entirely new setting of their own 
in which their heroes and heroines may fittingly Ih e. 
Or, asain, they may invest fa mili a r sights and sounds 
with a new ideal glory that entirely transforms them. 
Some believe that the facts are but a partial repre¬ 
sentation of hidden beauty, and it is that beauty 
which they seek. Others, again, hold that it is good 
for us to have an occasional holiday firom the work¬ 
aday world, and that the cloudland of romance 
offers us the rest and rejuvenation which we so 
sorelv need. In any case^^there is in all romance 
a note of sentiment^ melancholy and an impelling 
desire to escape from a place and time y 

Where but to thmh b » be fdfl of sorrow 

And kadca-€yed despair. 

There is this wistful note in the work of Scott, for 
instance. His pages are fuU of memories of a past 
that was more opulent and more gracious than the 
present, of forgotten glories and of men that are rio 
more. The light that shines through his lines is 
that of es'ening rather than noondaj. 
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Professor Santayana points out that the classic 
method is to understand, ^vhe^eas the romantic way 
is to elude. (The realist, for the most part, has not 
vet attained the cahnness of mind when he can 
profess to understand.) He is too much concerned 
with details to attempt any summing-up, but he 
claims that at anv rate he is collectins the evidence 
on which, in time, a verdict will be based. ( The 
romanticist altogether despairs of a verdict. No 
one, he feels, can profess to understand the present 
discontents. So in one or other of a variety of ways 
he seeks to elude them.j 

The result is that we have such contrasts as that 
existing between the sugary* sentiment of some of 
the stories of the ‘Kailvard’ school—Ian Maclaren's 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, for example—and the 
grim sordidness of George Douglas Brown’s The 
House icith the Green Shutters. The books are alike 
in setting, but in atmosphere thev could not very* 
well be more different. (The realist sets out to 
show us life as it is, with all its pettiness, its be- 
uildenng complexities, and its amazing contra¬ 
dictions^ He is not afraid of loose ends or rassed 
^gcs, and he does not in the least mind being cafled 
inanistic. Shelley, as Francis Thompson tells us, 
stands in the lap of Nature, and twdnes her loosened 
tresses after a hundred wilful fashions, to see 
how she wiU look nicest in his song.” The realist 
would scorn to do anything of the kind. It is a 
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matter of no interest to him whether Nature s looks 
are pleasing or not. Turner would not scruple to 
remove a church-steeple that was placed awkwardly 
for the purpose of his composition. It did not worry 
him that in Rain, Steam, and Speed he had set 
the train running on the wrong rails. He wished 
to convey a certain impression, and that he did most 
successfully. The realist, noting the intrusion of a 
factory stack upon a scene that would otherwise be 
delightfully rural, will go out of his way to emphasize 
it as the leading feature. There it is. and you must 

The demand which the romantic writer makes for 
power to select and to compose after his own heart 
Ls in the mind of Mr H. G. Wells when he con¬ 
demned Henry James for never having ^'scovered 
that a novel isn’t a picture . . . that '^n t 
studio.” James, he went on to say. made the gr 
mistake of treating a novel as a work o art o be 
judged by its unity, whereas it should follow life in 
being vaLus and discursive. He was at pains to 
select what suited his purpose, whereas his sole 
anxiety should have been to include all that belonged 

Mr ^Wells seems to forget that selection means 
quite as much to the realist as to Henry James 
I The realist prides himself upon presenting Me as 
^ it is but it is obvious that he cannot give the whole 
of U. He must content himself with portraying a 
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portion) Which portion shall it be? Is he to be 
satisfied with that which accident offers, or must 
he select that part which seems to possess most 
significance? At any rate,(his work must have a 
beginning and an ending, and in this respect his 
work is as conventional as that of any romanticist. 
His choice probably is as arbitrary and as artificial 
as that of the most conscious artist.^ 

In electing to begin his story at a certain point 
he is really prejudging his case. Life is an over¬ 
flowing stream, knowing neither beginning nor end 
as far as we can see. You may set a mark to indicate 
the point at which you consider the river ends and 
the sea begins, but the water itself acknowledges no 
such limit. You may trace it back to what you are 
pleased to call its source, but the trickle of water 
which you see is merely a symbol and not at all the 
real origin of the mighty river. The historian may, 
for instance, apologize for Restoration excesses by 
a reference to Puritan rigour, but he need only 
probe a little to find Cavalier roysterers and Stuart 
misgovernment, which, in their turn, have arisen 
from the excess of confidence engendered by Eliza¬ 
bethan exploits. Joan of Arc was burned at the 
stake, and we may truly say that this was done by 
order of the tribunal over which Pierre Cauchon 
presided. That, however, is by no means a satis- 
tactory or complete explanation of an indisputable 
act. The pendulum is ever swinging, and it is a 
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matter of convention where you will begin counting. 
To the dishonest historian, it may be merely a 
matter of convenience. 

( The realist, having his gaze fixed upon particular 
facts, is apt to forget that truth is many-sided, and 
that truth of idea transcends truth of fact. The 
romanticist’s want of factual truth is usually counter¬ 
balanced by the realist’s want of perspective^ Mr 
Masefield, for example, will crowd his lines on 
occasion with ugly expletives, thus affording an 
excellent opening for the parodist, as Mr J. C. 
Squire has shown in Tricks of the Trade. The bout 
of cursing which Mr Masefield reports in the early 
part of The Everlasting Mercy is one of many 
instances which might lead an unsuspecting reader 
to suppose that such conversations were normal. 
Yet one could hardly accuse the Poet Laureate of 
failing in his devotion to beauty. It has ever been 
his prime concern, and the word itself occurs again 
and again in his pages. Neverthe ess, like all 
realists, he is prone to forget that isolated facts in 
themselves possess no value' and rnay become 
positively misleading. It may be possible to hear a 
bargee with a gift of profanity which all the powers of 
Mark Twain would hardly describe effectively. Yet 
the average bargee swears no more and no less th^ 
the average City elerk. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of Lord David Cecil that all the bargees he 
has met have been models of old-fashioned courtesy. 
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Tennyson committed the opposite fault when he 
tried to tell his Victorian readers without offending 
their delicate nostrils that Enoch Arden was a fish¬ 
monger : 

Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean spoil 
In ocean-srnelling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter gales. 

Not only to the market-cross were known, 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp. 

And peacock yew-tree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 

As Walter Bagehot remarks in his caustic way, "so 
much has not often been made of selling fish.” 
But distortion is at least as bad as glamour. To 
peer at things too closely and too long may give an 
impression quite as false and as artificial as that 
which comes from habitually gazing through rose- 
tinted spectacles. “Much of our realism,” says 
Mr R. C. Rogers, “is simply bad camera work,” 
(Those realistic effects which give to the products 
of art the illusion of reality are good if they are 
kept in subjection^ The rhythmical swing of 
Robert Browning’s In a Gondola or of Alfred 
Noyes Barrel-organ is very pleasing. Youthful 
readers revel in such devices once tliey have learnt 
to recognize them. If, however, these devices 
produce illusion and nothing more, they can bring 
no lasting satisfaction. There is something attractive 
a out imitation, but by itself it cannot endure. It 
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has only the attraction of jugglery; once the trick 
has been caught the spell is broken. 

Idealistic art can never compete with Nature. 
Her range is too wide and her nuances are too 
delicate.^ Man is severely handicapped if he tries 
to do her work over again, and the attempt is the 
more foolish because on his own ground he is 
supreme. There is nothing like man’s imagination 
for taking a hint from that which it sees, translating 
it, and ordering it anew. It is thus that great 
works of art are produced. And the touchstone is 
that the true artist does not imitate; he re-creates, 
interprets, and impresses himself upon his work. 
If his product is the mere reproduction of external 
features, then the end is barrenness and vexation. 
However clever the attempt, it is but a mechanical 
reproduction. If, on the other hand, it is an indi¬ 
vidual interpretation of reality, then it has claims 
to be considered as art. 

Verse which produces the illusion of horses 
galloping along a hard road is only jingle if it does 
that and nothing more. Lines which give the hoof- 
beats* a new significance, a music which the reader 
would not othenvise have heard, have the true art 
of poetry. Music, skilfully executed, may convey 
the effect of walking over yielding sands in the 
moonlight, but that alone is mere artifice, and its 
charm very soon palls. If, however, the composer 
can so work upon the listener as to make him feel 
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what he himself felt when crossing a sandy bay on 

a certain moonlit evening, then he is an artist. He 

is able to interpret and illuminate the other\vise 

meaningless facts of sand and moonlight so as to 

give them a new content. The next time that the 

listener is himself walking on the sands in the 

moonlight he will see and hear something to which 

he was unresponsive before. Work of that kind 

has in it all the elements of immortality. It is not 

the squelch of soft sand which impresses, but the 

spirit of the scene. It is not by reason of clever 

imitative effects that music, poetry, or literature 

have a lasting attraction, but as revelations of hidden 

truths. This is very different from the rattling of 

peas in a bladder, the rubbing together of pieces of 

sand-paper, and all the other devices with which 

illusion seeks to stimulate a jaded sensibility and 

arouse a childish curiosity. It is something which 

inspires, uplifts, and strengthens, and that illusion 
alone can never do. 

C.Those realists who insist that facts alone are 
significant, and that moods, impressions, and all 
dse arc negligible, are apt to go sadly astray.) Mr 
Oradgnnd is their spokesman: 

Now. what I want is. Facts . . . Facts alone are wanted 

n hfe. Plant nothing else, and root out everj'thing else, 
ou can ony orm the minds of reasoning animals upon 
Facts: nothing else will ever be of any service to them. 
• • . otick to Facts, sir. 
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If this were true it w^ould be inadequate, but the 
very facts on which Mr Gradgrind and his kind 
have so long depended have betrayed them. Science, 
whose name they have always invoked, no longer 
takes account of superficial appearances and materials 
only. The atom is not now an indivisible unity. 
Matter is no more to be considered indestructible. 
We are taught that things are not what they seem. 
We must not consider surroundings so much as 
moods. We have to do not so much with people as 
with states of mind; and 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

“ We live,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “ in a mysterious, 
beautiful reality; matter is merely a milky, cobwebby 
phenomenon.” The poets and artists have been 
teaching us something very like this for years. It is 
entirely harmonious with Wordsworth’s expression of 

A sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

There is, then, some warrant for the romantic 
view that behind the surface of things is a mystical 
reality which alone gives appearance its significance. 
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There is also some justification for the realist who 
insists that we shall remain grounded upon the 
solid earth. We may take more or less prolonged 
flights into the air, but it is from the earth that we 
go, and to it that we hope to return with no bones 
broken. The truth would seem to be that realism 
and romance must go hand in hand. Life is bigger 
than some unthinking partisans imagine, and it is 
quite able to enwrap and reconcile two views within 
the ample folds of its mantle. Q If realism destroys 
the ideal it destroys that which alone can give its 
facts colour and significance—that is to say, it destroys 
its only proper reason for existence; if romance 
wholly neglects reality it is building on shifting 
sands and cannot endure—its false light will merely 
lead us into a morass. We need both reality and 
romance, and neither can attain its maximum value 
without some of the truth inherent in the other^ 

We are beginning to learn this lesson. Our literary 
history for centuries is the story of violent oscillations 
from one extreme to the other, with fitful attempts 
at stability. The grim religious writings of the 
nglo-Saxon period were relieved by a ray of 
mmance from the East, which gave us Apollonius of 
the story on which Shakespeare afterward 
ase his Pericles. The Norman period shows the 
gra ual union of two very different strains. The 

•*^^*^^^^"of~fact Anglo-Saxon nature, expressing 
* se in alliterative verse with a serious and religious 
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bias, encountered the emotional and romantic Nor¬ 
man temperament, which revealed itself, as we have 
seen, in four great cycles of romance—the Arthurian 
story, the song of Roland, the story of Alexander, 
and the tale of the siege of Troy—and, under this 
influence, even the dull pages of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle began to assume a brighter hue. 

(In the fullness of time Chaucer, steeped in the 
romantic tales of France and of Italy, wrote his 
greatest and most characteristic work. The Canterbury 
Tales, in which romance and realism are subtly 
interwoven^ (The old ballads of the same period 
also embody the yearnings of the common people 
for colour and romance^ the tale is of lords and 
ladies of high degree, but the medium is the un¬ 
cultivated, forceful peasant language, with its own 
rude and unhewn beauty. (In Morte d*Arthur Sir 
Thomas Malory collected a number of stories from 
the best of the French romances, and grouped them 
about the Round Table of King Arthur^. In these 
is seen the union of romantic sentiment and pro¬ 
found religious emotion which was characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. Chivalry and faith went hand 
in hand. This combination of forces formed the 
basis of our early drama. The same spirit found a 
fitting embodiment in the glories of our medieval 

cathedrals. . t^,. u .u „ 

(There was no lack of romance in the Elizabethan 

age.) The spirit of adventure which led men to 
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ROMANCE AND REALISM 

hazard their fortunes in unknown regions far beyond 
the bounds which had been considered possible; 
the weird and fantastic stories told by returned 
travellers; the feeling of wonder and inquiry en¬ 
gendered by the Renaissance—all these influences 
encouraged romanticism, and the literature of the 
time amply expresses the spirit of the age. There 
we find Spenser, living in a world of his own, and led, 
like the Red Cross Knight, by Contemplation “ to the 
highest mount”: 

From thence, far off he unto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steepe and long, 

Which to a goodly city led his vie%v; 

Whose walls and towers were builded high and 
strong 

Of pearl and precious stone, that earthly tongue 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 

Too high a ditty for my simple song; 

The city of the Great King hight it well, 

Wherein eternal peace and happiness doth dwell. 

The fine imaginative flights of Marlowe stand in 

striking relief against the pages of Ben Jonson, 

which either give us realistic details of London life 

or keep within the severe limits of classical themes. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, towered above them 

all because he was both realist and romanticist, and 

is, indeed, all the illustration we need for our theme. 

He could draw a faithfully realistic picture of the 
hunted hare: 
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Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 

And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell, 

And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer; 

Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 

For there his smell with others being mingled, 

The hot scent-snufling hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 
With much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies. 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

But he could also make the monster Caliban say: 

The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometime voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep. 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming. 

The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 

I cried to dream again. 

There speaks the utter and complete romanticist. 
He is for ever waking with a start at the moment 
when untold riches are within his reach; and he 
cries out to be allowed to resume his dream. But 
Shakespeare knew, none better, that we cannot dwell 
for ever upon "the highest mount,” but that we 
must descend into the workaday vale to confront 
suffering and tears. In The Tempest he gives us his 
last word on the subject. Romance is false which 
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does not fit a man for the ordinar)' routine. Prospero, 
having learnt his lesson upon the enchanted isle, 
abjures his magic art and returns to take up the 
prosaic duties of his dukedom ^.Romance informs 
realities with inspiration and purpose. Realism pro¬ 
vides romance with its tools. The two are com- 


plementar}'.^ 

The lesson which Shakespeare taught so clearly 
was indifferently comprehended by some of his 
followers. The daring of the Elizabethan age gave 
way to the slavish correctness of the eighteenth 
century, and the glory of the Renaissance settled 
down into an uninspired classicism. Even at that 
time, however, Runyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels, and Defoe’s Rob)mon Crusoe 
showed that the spirit of wonder was by no means 
dead. The rediscovery of fragments of the older 
literatures brought, as we have already seen, a breath 
of fresh air into literary workshops, and Burns, 
Oray, Collins, and others heralded a new order, 
k f he novel had its beginnings in undiluted realism, 
but It too was soon brought under these new in- 
uences and given a definitely romantic bias.) The 
proMic pages of Richardson and Smollett were suc- 

the idyllic episodes of The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Shenev"^K ^ ‘o Scott, Byron, 

mance, who expressed the revulsion from the 
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barren classicism of the previous century. Since 
their days the pendulum has swung violently, the 
ffistheticism of Wilde, who preached “Art for Art’s 
sake,” being followed immediately by the brutal 
realism of Crackanthorpe and other writers of the 
Yellow Book school. But the best of our writers 
are returning to the wise comprehensiveness of 
Shakespeare. Even Mr H. G. Wells, for all his 
attack upon self-conscious artists, erects marvellous 
‘castles in Spain’ upon a substratum of scientific 
fact. In The War of the Worlds we visit familiar 
suburbs of London, but the happenings there are 
weird and fantastic enough to satisfy the most wildly 
romantic readers. Maurice Hewlett used the method 
of the realist to weave airy romances. Hugh Walpole 
deftly combines the two in such stories as The 
Prelude to Adventure and Fortitude. J. B. Priestley 
follows up that delightful romance The Good Com¬ 
panions with Angel Pavement— sternly realistic study 
of phases of London life which is yet not without a 
hint of romance; a mysterious visitor comes from 
the blue with promises of good things for these 
Londoners, and he departs as suddenly, leaving only 

trouble and disturbance behind him. 

There seems little doubt that really great achieve¬ 
ment in literature will result from a fusion of both 
influences. “Art,” as the French epigram has it, 
“is life seen through a temperament.” Some 
temperaments take the romantic view, whereas others 
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lean to realism, but the greatest is the one which 
realizes and can absorb the truth in both. The 
romance which has no possible connexion with the 
world in which we live or which gives a false inter¬ 
pretation of that life is, strictly speaking, immoral. 

I only begin to take pleasure in works of tlie 
imagination,” said Anatole France, "when I discover 
their connexion with life.” Similarly, the realism 
which leads to no interpretation or co-ordination of 
the facts is barren. Meanwhile the reader will do 
well not to be misled by labels, but to welcome the 
good work of both schools wherever he may be 
fortunate enough to find it. 


I 

I 


L 
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CHAPTER X 


Of ^dethod in Treading 

P IGEON-HOLING is a pastime which has 
peculiar attractions for the reader with a tidy 
mind. He finds it pleasant to arrange his reading 
in groups, and to label each neatly according to a 
definite scheme. SuchU plan certainly helps the 
memory, and gives to reading an orderly, precise 
effect which is very satisfying to that type of reader! 
Certain reservations are necessary, however, for there 
are obvious dangers to be avoided. The classifying 
habit may easily become the master with the whip, 
rather than the genic who comes when the lamp is 
rubbed. The reader must ]}e careful not to confuse 
the means with the end.. He must definitely refuse 
to become a bond-slave to system—even a system of 

his own making.! ) 

The main distinction which many readers arfe 

content to draw is one between ficlion and non^ 
fic^n. Having drawn that distinction, th^ inhabit 
one hemisphere only and ignore completely the 
existence of anything not labelled “fiction,” so that 
for them “ book ” and “ novel ” become synonymous 
terms. The lady who asks at the library counter 
for “a nice book” would be indignant if she were 
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handed a copy of the Poet Laureate’s Collected 

Poems. The assistant, having at least a modicum 

of worldly wisdom, hands her a sentimental prose- 

tale with a happy ending. Saul Kane and Dauber 

are left on the shelf to worry out their respective 
problems unaided. 

I have already said thatCl have no sympathy 
with the superior people who affect to despise the 
thrill and sentiment that are laid on so thickly in 
many popular novels. Both are inseparable from 
hfe, and it is inevitable that both should figure 
argely in our literature, But to draw an artificial 
line and to refuse to read anything on the other 

o fight. One might as well swear never to cross 
le meridian of Greenwich. Human interest and 

cooks are no less varied, and thrill may be found 

a^fietion ^ 

1'" it 

librarian calls fiction only what the 

occasions! In thn shocks on 

«< « L,, E V f ” T" 

oi.i4 
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while George Borrow’s Lavengro and The Romany 
Rye find a place of dignity and peaceful repose 
among the works of history, biography, religion, 
philosophy, travel, etc. The name of Borrow, in 
conjunction with the problem of classification, recalls 
Mr Birrell’s delightful reference to The Bible tn 
Spain : 

A quarter of a century ago [nearer fifty now, alas!], in 
all decent homes, a boy’s reading was, by the stern decree 
of his elders, divided rigorously, though at the same time 
it must be admitted crudely, into Sunday books and week¬ 
day books. “ What have you got there? ” has before now 
been an inquiry addressed on a Sunday afternoon to some 
youngster, suspiciously engrossed in a book. " Oh, The 
Bible in Spaing would be the reply. “ It is written by a 
Mr Borrow, you know, and it is all about (then the 
title-page would come in useful) “ his attempts to 
circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula 1 ’ ” “ Indeed! 
Sounds most suitable,” answers the gulled authority, 
some foolish sisters’ governess or the like illiterate, and 
moves off. And then the happy boy would wriggle m his 
chair, and, as if thirsting to taste the first-fruits of his 
wile, hastily seek out a streaky page. 

The moral of all this is that(it is wise to remember 
the limitations of pigeon-holes—whether they be 
the “Sunday books” and “week-day books’ of 
our fathers or the “fiction” and “non-fiction” of 
to-day. It is easy to laugh at the various attempts 
that have been made at classification; j it is by no 
means so easy to be sure that you' could do any 
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better yourself. Some books prove to be very much 
alive and will not always ‘stay put.’ They have 
an awkward knack of appearing where you least 
expect them. 

How, then, is the reader to proceed? Is he to 
read haphazard just what happens to come his way? 
Of what is offered, is he to choose merely what 
jumps with his humour? Or is he to follow some 
definite plan? Leaving out of the question students 
who are reading for examinations, and others upon 
whom a definite course is imposed by authority, it 
is perfectly safe to say that most readers arc quite 
content to take what chance puts in their way. 
T hey have no scheme, other than the very simple 
one of flitting from one flower to another and 
sipping nectar of numberless brands and vintages. 
There is perhaps more to be said for tliis lack of 
method than the pundits will ever allow; because 
the reader should always be a discoverer, and it is 
m the surprise and delight of discovery that a 
large part of the charm of reading consists. Dryden 
confessed that he never read anything but for 
pleasure, and Lord Balfour lent his authority to the 
rule that enjoyment was to be the sole guide in 
reading. Certainly, to keep the reader for ever to 

‘a^ery much of its 
Spontaneity and joy. 

Having freely conceded so much, I must sav 
definitely thatl^haphazard reading is apt m lead 
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nowhere in particular and to produce very little 
permanent effect.^ The joy which it produces at 
times is real, but it is also apt to be evanescent. 
One remembers having read an extremely delightful 
book, but it is impossible now to recall precisely 
why it seemed so delightful. Even the exact title 
and the author’s name are not remembered. Books 
pass in swift succession, unattached and unrelated, 
leaving behind them no more than a vague im¬ 
pression—pleasant or otherwise. The reader who 
pauses occasionally to take stock of his mental 
equipment will not be satisfied with a harvest so 
meagre. If, after the fleeting pleasure of the act of 
reading has departed, the residue is no more than a 
hazy recollection, he cannot resist the conviction 
that he has very little to show for a considerable 
expenditure of time and money. The practical man 
who, in a like period, has erected a pergola or laid 
out a new border in his garden would seem at a 
distinct advantage. He has, at all events, something 
to show for his pains. Even the man who has 
played so many rounds of golf or done so many 
miles in his car would appear to have more definite 
cause for satisfaction. The reader with a dash of 
seriousness—not merely one who falls back upon 
reading when all other pursuits fail—will look for 
some way of achieving a more worthy result, and he 
will find it in method. {A certain amount of self- 
imposed rigour is essential to any real accomplish- 
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ment, and without discipline it is impossible for 
reading, any more than any other pursuit, to be 
really effective.^ It is strange that those who submit 
cheerfully to control when learning to play golf or 
to drive a motor-car expect to gatlier the sweets of 
reading without more trouble than that of running 
the eye along the printed line. 

(The person who is unwilling to subject himself 
to the discipline entailed in following some sort of 
definite plan will never be a true reader. The 


precise nature of the plan will vary with the indi¬ 
vidual need and temperament,) and each reader, 
while not neglecting advice, should choose for him¬ 
self. Having chosen, however, he should be prepared 
to follow his scheme with reasonable persistence 
and devotion. He need not, of course, stick to it 
slavishly, never looking either to the right or to the 
e on the contrary, he should always be ready, 
m obedience to a genuine inspiration, to take a 
y-road and to read something which is unrelated 
to the theme which he has in hand. He should, 
however, remember his original plan, in order to 
return to it. refreshed by his holiday. Such an 
excursion may prove, after all, to be not unrelated, 
for as one s reading progresses it is astonishing to 

istv th quarters. It 

tha^f rh ^ combination of discipline and freedom 
that the finest result will be achieved. 
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^ Many different courses are open to the reader. 
There is the historical method, by which the main 
stream of literature may be followed from the first 
feeble signs of its emergence down to the embar¬ 
rassing amplitude of the present dayj The reader 
will select certain outstanding books that indicate 
the course of literary endeavour. He may begin 
with a modernized version of Beou'ulfy such as 
that admirable one which Mr D. H. Crawford 
has prepared, and note the grim sternness of the 
struggle with the untamed forces of nature which 
is there described. Then he may follow the line 
steadily down through Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Bunyan to the writers of to-day. In 
this way may be observed, not only growth and 
development, but also the persistence of fundamental 
features through all changes. The main facts of life 
and death remain unchanged. The discipline of 
the classics, the picturesque fervour of Hebrew 
literature, the romance of the Northern races, and the 
alternating gaiety and despondency of the Southern 
nations have all in turn influenced our literature, 
helping it to attain its present richness and adapta¬ 
bility, though it deals with the same fundamental 
problems. 

UVnother plan is to study the works of a particular 
author in chronological order. In this way you may 
see his mind unfolding, his power of expression 
increasing, his ideas ripening, and, in the end, per- 
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haps, his genius decayingj It is illuminating to' 
read the works of Sh akes peare in this way. First 
we observe the rapture of the early poetic efforts, 
followed by the hack-work which he did for the 
theatre before he had gained sufficient assurance 
and skill to venture upon his own account. In 
The First Part of King Henry VI he is merely 
retouching an old story, using his practical know¬ 
ledge to make shipshape the play of another author. 
In Love's Labour's Lost he is beginning the 
work of invention, as a beginner and tentatively; 
he displays further evidence of a knowledge of 
stage requirements, but is not yet quite sure in 
handling his tools. We pass in order through the 
histories, comedies, and tragedies, until, coming 
to The Winter's Tale and The Tenipestt we are 
able to observe and appreciate ripe wisdom, a 
sure touch, and the highest skill in characteriza¬ 
tion. We see that none of these things came at a 
bound by sudden inspiration. They are the result of 
stea y cultivation and natural ripening through 
many years. We shall certainly gain a more intelli¬ 
gent idea of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship in this 
'v-ay than we should ever gather by reading the 
plays as they happen to come in the First Folio, 

Tenipest~con\es first, and is 
o owe by The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ one of 
the earliest. 

The same method may be applied to George 
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Eliot. Here we shall see a writer of undoubted 
genius allowing herself to become ov'erborne by the 
weight of her matter. She was conscientious and 
painstaking in gathering learning, but her learning 
mastered her. (Her eight principal works divide 
themselves into two groups of four, the first com¬ 
prising Scenes of Clerical Lifcy Adam Bede, The 
Mill on the Floss, and Silas Mamer, while the 
second consists of Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, 
and Daniel Deronda. No observant reader taking 
the eight books in order can fail to notice a change 
when he comes to the second group. The first 
four deal with the English countryside and life in 
the smaller towns.) They treat of middle and lower- 
class types that had been familiar to George Eliot 
from her earliest years; and they contain a good 
deal of autobiography, ^n the first book. Scenes 
of Clerical Life, which many readers like best, 
she told three simple stories in a plain and un¬ 
ostentatious manner<^^ She was not preoccupied 
with the control of an intricate plot, she had not 
begun to concern herself with theories, and the 
theme gave no occasion for the display of any 
knowledge other than that which had come to her 
naturally. In Adam Bede and The Mill on the 
Floss the materials are still natural and spontaneous, 
but the writer has set herself the task of devising 
and ordering an elaborate plot-design. Many readers 
feel that already the books are beginning to suffer 
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a loss of freshness as a result of the labour which 
the author has to expend in controlling her story, 
but the village of Hayslope, with the oaks of Donni- 
thorne Chase, and that “wide plain where the 
broadening Floss hurries on between its green banks 
to the sea” never lose their attractiveness. Those 
were scenes that George Eliot knew and loved, and 
these books soon awaken a consequent response in 
the reader who is able to appreciate familiar land¬ 
scape faithfully drawn. In the plot of Silas Marmr 
she again set herself a slighter problem; and, in 
the view of many, the storj' gained in strength 
accordingly. However that may be, no one can 

fail to appreciate the company that forgathered at 
the Rainbow. 

henfwc begin Romola we are at once conscious 
of a great alteration both in matter and method. 
Instead of a familiar place and time, we have 
medieval Florence. In the place of English countrv’ 
squires and rustics we have" Savonarola and the 
motley crowd that thronged the Piazza del Duomo. 

lere is a grandeur about both conception and 
execution that must compel admiration, but the 
intimate touch is gone, and the lore that has been 
pthered naturally from life has been replaced bv 
00 earning. Although in the three later books 
'^eorge Ehot returned to more familiar scenes, she 
never quite recaptured the former manner. It 
seeme that she was still staggering under the load 
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of knowledge which she had so painfully acquired, 
and theories about life were apt to obscure the life 
itself. George Eliot exemplifies Gratiano’s saying 
that ‘‘They lose it that do buy it with much 
care.*’ 

If a reader will spend a winter in thus studying 
the works of George Eliot side by side with Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s masterly monograph in the “ English 
Men of Letters” series, he will not only have 
acquired a thorough appreciation of George Eliot’s 
work, but he will have caught sight of a number 
of seductive by-ways for exploration at future times. 
His interest in Savonarola may lead him to try 
Villari’s Life of SavonaroUiy and he will not be 
disappointed. The pictures of life in a country 
town which he finds in Middlemarch may lead him 
to compare these with the town studies which 
Trollope gives in the Barchester series. Felix Holt 
may be compared with Alton Locke. 

ThisV^uggests another plan, whereby the reader 
follows up a certain subject in which he is interested 
and sees how it is treated by different writer|^ 
After reading Blanco White’s famous sonnet on 
Night it will be interesting to pass on to George 
Meredith’s Meditation under StarSy Robert Bridges’ 
Winter Nightfally Milton’s “ Now came still Evening 
on,” from the Fourth Book of Paradise Losty Matthew 
Arnold’s A Summer Night and Dover Beachy Long¬ 
fellow’s The day is done, Byron’s A Greek Sunset, 

lyz 
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Francis Ledwidge’s Evening in England, Gray’s Elegy 
icritten in a Country Churcliyardy and Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, Act III, Scene ii. The topics of sleep, 
the nightingale, the skylark, and music may be 
similarly traced. Reading takes on a new interest 
if we follow a subject, and thus ransack whatever 
collections are available for sidelights and new 
illustrations. 

There are all manner of interesting possibilities 

in the study of a period like the Elizabethan age or 

of a tendency like the Romantic movement. For 

the former a beginning might be made with fiction. 

Scott’s Kenilworth, supplemented by R. H. Benson’s 

By What Authority? Mary Johnston’s Sir Mortimer, 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s A Ladder of Swords, and Charles 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! will supply the atmosphere 

of the period. Once interest is awakened the reader 

will be anxious to know where fiction ends and 

fact begins, and he will be glad to turn to books 

like George Macaulay Trevelyan’s History of 

England, Sir Julian Corbett’s Life of Drake, Sir 

Sidney Lee’s Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 

Century, J. A. Froude’s English Seamen in the 

Sixteenth Century, Mandell Creighton’s Life of 

Queen Elizabeth, and Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth 

and Essex for a fuller and more exact knowledge of 
the times. 

(if these plans are not to the reader’s taste, some 
outstanding theme, like that of King Arthur, may 
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be followed. There is the account of the founding 
of the Round Table in Layamon’s Bruty and we 
may also read Geoffrey of Monmouth, Sir Tristraniy 
and Sn Gawayne and the Greene Knight^ leading up 
to Malory’s Morte d'Arthur^ We may note in 
passing that it was an unfulfilled aspiration of Milton 
to write a great poem about King Arthur. ^ Among 
the more modern writers who have derived inspira¬ 
tion from this theme are Tennyson, in f^orte d*Arthur 
and The Idylls of the King\ Matthew Arnold, in 
Tristram and Iseult\ Swinburne, in Tale of Bolen 
and Tristram of Lyonesse; and William Morris, in 
The Defence of Guinevere^ King Arthur's Tomby and 
Sir Galahad. To compare these poems is an illumin¬ 
ating exercise. There is the glamour and colour 
of Morris’s lines, nearest of them all to the spirit of 
Malory^ Side by side with the restraint of Arnold’s 
Tristram we may put the exuberance of Swinburne’s 
treatment of the same subject. (Then there must 
be some admiration for the lofty idealism of 
Tennyson’s conception, though here again it will be 
tempered by the feeling that the author is weighed 
down by the magnitude of his theme, and that his 
work consequently loses something in vigour and 
freshness.! 

The comparative method will indicate many profit¬ 
able paths that the reader may take. (The study of 
Shakespeare will lead naturally, for purposes of 
comparison, to the study of his contemporaries 
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Marlowe and Ben Jonson. The undisciplined genius 
of the one and the cold classicism of the other 
emphasize the success with which Shakespeare com¬ 
bined both characteristiesMThe reading of Charles 
Lamb’s essays will suggest those of Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt, and the study of these three, if rein¬ 
forced by the Autobiography of the last-named and 
the Letters of Charles Lamb himself, will be amply 
rewarded if the reader is himself a congenial and 
clubbable soul.) 

In reading it is good occasionally to have a violent 
change. It is unwise to continue too long in any 
groove, however pleasing that groove may be. Shaw 
after a course of Barrie, or vice versa, is bound to be 
refreshing, even though the jolt of the transition 
may almost give the mind a bruise. A book which 
demands all the reader’s powers of concentration 
is suitably followed by one where the vigour of 
movement keeps the attention riveted willy-nilly. 
When exorbitant demands have been made upon 
the emotions by a book, it is pleasant to turn to a 
more neutral page, which incites the reader neither 
to sob nor to rage. After a course of really stiff 
reading one should relax the mind upon the pages 
ot some less craggy writer. From this point of 

O' • ^h^sterton s Father Brown would not 
spoil Tess of the D'Vrbervilles. A placid narrative 

r "'IVuthering Heights, 
i'. O. Wodehouse, as unquestionably very 
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different from George Santayana, might for that 
reason be chosen to follow him. 

(Local colour will often lend an added interest 
to one’s reading. Familiar scenes and easily re¬ 
cognizable types give the printed page a homely, 
welcoming air.) Anyone who knows the village 
of Knutsford will take pleasure in recognizing 
Cranfordy and the Bradford man will eagerly point 
out to you familiar scenes in the “ Bruddersford” 
of The Good Companions. There is no lack of 
material for the reader who feels local patriotism 
strong within him. For Dartmoor there is Eden 
Phillpotts; for Wessex, Thomas Hardy; for Lan¬ 
cashire, M. E. Francis; for the Potteries, Arnold 
Bennett; for Sussex, Kipling, Belloc, and Sheila 
Kaye-Smith; for the seamy side of London life, 
Thomas Burke, Arthur Morrison, Neil Lyons, and 
Pett Ridge, 

No matter what method the reader may adopt, he 
will be sure to reserve a place for the books that 
have made themselves almost as necessary to him 
as daily bread. Of all that he has read, these few 
appeal to him most strongly, and he will turn to 
them again and again as he would knock confidently 
at the doors of his friends. They may seem a 
motley, ill-assorted crew, and he might find diffi¬ 
culty in justifying his selection, if he were pressed 
for reasons. In all probability he would not try, 
and indeed reason matters little or nothing in this 
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connexion. Let him, with Emerson, write “whim” 
on his door-post. The point is that he has suc¬ 
ceeded in making a choice, and that there are a 
few books in existence that have become part and 
parcel of himself. Those he must possess, and 
keep easily accessible. He will browse in them 
continually, verifying some passage that has just 
come to mind, savouring once again a favourite 
chapter, and listening with renewed pleasure to the 
familiar cadences of a style that has grown as dear 
to him as a much-loved voice. 

An intimate collection of this kind can never be 

large. That sanest of bookmen, Mr Augustine 
Birrcll, says: 


Libraries are not made; they grow. Your first two 
thousand volumes present no difficulty, and cost astonish¬ 
ingly little money. Given £400 and five years, and an 
ordinary man can, in the ordinary course, without undue 
haste or putting any pressure upon his taste, surround 
himself with this number of books, all in his own language, 
and thencefonvard have at least one place in the world 
where It IS posable to be happy. But pride is still out of 
ffic question. To be proud of having two thousand books 
would be absurd You might as well be proud of having 

thousand difficulty 
von ^3ve ten thousand volumes the less 

begin 7 osp “X. 


formed his own 

library m more spacious days. It is not every man 

M 
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in these days of severely limited house-room who 
' can accommodate even the two thousand which is 
evidently to be regarded as the irreducible minimum. 
But every man can have a shelf or two for books 
that are really his own. They will be his possessions 
in a sense that can never be true of ten thousand 
volumes in a large book-lined room. 

Some otherwise amiable and placid book-lovers 
will wax very angry over the subject of marking 
books. There are readers who love to score their 
books, to underline passages which particularly 
appeal to them, to write “Bravo!** or something to 
that effect in the margin, to bespatter the page 
with queries where they disagree, and in short to 
leave on the page a visible record of their feelings. 
There are others to whom this is no less than 
desecration. The page may grow faded with time, 
but it should never be marred by extraneous pen- 
cillings. They wish to be let alone with their 
author without having to suffer intrusive comments, 
however well meant. They certainly do not wish 
to have their own ancient ideas rising unbidden 
from the past to greet them when they turn to a 

familiar passage. 

As long as a man refrains from marking books 
that he has borrowed there is no law that can be 
invoked in this matter. He may do what he will 
with his own. If Lord Macaulay, pleased with an 
expression of Julius Caesar’s magnanimity, is moved 
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OF METHOD IN READING 

to write “Noble fellow!” in the margin, who shall 
reproach him? 

Every reader will find it advisable to register in 
some way or other the ideas that come to him in 
reading. For a variety of reasons it is not easy to 
keep a commonplace book. If big enough to be of 
use it is cumbersome, and it is generally anywhere 
but where you happen to want it. It has to be 
indexed if it is to serve for ready reference, and that 
takes both time and patience. Some readers pencil 
notes on the end-paper of the book. Others keep 
in each book a slip of paper for any references or 
comments they may wish to make. This course 
has several advantages. The slip may be used as 
a book-mark, and if one is searching for illustrations 
of any particular theme the slips containing relevant 
matter may be assembled and afterward easily re¬ 
placed. We arc told that Walter Pater always had 
at hand a stock of little squares of paper on which 
he could jot down and prescr\-e for further use the 
ideas that came to him while he was reading. Some 
method should certainly be used for keeping a tally 
of one s reading. The memory is treacherous, and 
Its tricks grow more frequent and annoying as the 
years increase. It is disquieting to feel that cer¬ 
tain things which formerly one knew well are 
now gone beyond recall. A brief pencilled refer- 

w'iihin" place will serve to keep 

within reach facts and ideas that otherxvise would 
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inevitably be lost. So the reading is made to gain 
enormously in content and effectiveness, and is 
secured against the losses that would otherwise be 
inflicted by lapses of memory and the passing of 
the years. 


CHAPTER XI 


'The T{eader as Critic 

T he range of literature is so wide and its kinds 
are so diverse that until the reader learns to 
know his own mind he is as helpless as a cork 
tossed upon the waves, having no idea on wliat 
shore he will eventually be cast. He may, of course, 
trust to the professional critics for guidance, but 
tlicir pronouncements are as varied as the matters 
with which they deal, and their record is not one 
to inspire him with much confidence in them. The 
way of criticism is strewn with the fragments of 
discredited judgments. Hume said that to claim 
any equality between Bunyan and Addison would 
be as foolish as to maintain that a molehill was as 
high as Teneriffe or a pond as extensive as the 
ocean. It is Hume himself who now seems foolish. 
Person said rather wickedly that the works of Gibbon 
would be excellent if they were translated into 
•ngish whereas Gibbon is now safely numbered 
among ‘he elect. Tennyson, the idol of his own 

yolgster^ Th 'he irreverent 

youngster. The critics, generally speaking, have 

practical help to offer the reader who is ‘ all at 
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sea.’ They merely stand in safe places on the 
shore shouting all manner of contradictory directions. 
The reader may of course throw himself upon the 
knowledge and perspicacity of one particular critic 
and trust in all things to his acumen, but the many 
instances of critical fallibility must leave him with 
grave doubts. 

There is, indeed, but one really satisfactory way 
out: the reader must be his own critic. He will 
make mistakes, naturally, in company with all the 
other critics, but at least they will be his own mis¬ 
takes. The first step is for him to make a frank 
avowal of his likes and dislikes. He will probably 
find that he is very far removed from any position 
which could be termed safe or orthodox. He may 
like The Scarlet Pimpernel. He may have a sneaking 
regard for the works of Edgar Wallace. It is possible 
that John Oxenham and Ella Wheeler Wilcox may 
seem to him better poets than Milton or Byron. 
Let him own the fact, however damaging it may 
appear. He must begin by being perfectly candid 

with himself. 

He should then try to analyse his feelings, and 
discover, if he can, what it is that appeals to him 
in The Scarlet Pimpernel or Bees in Amber. In the 
first instance it is probably the thrill of movement. 
Things happen in quick succession. The stage is 
all a-bustle with entrances and exits, and there is 
barely time to mark deeds swiftly done. Breathless 
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and spellbound, one gazes at the sudden trans¬ 
formations, and the heart bounds in sympathy with 
the sheer vigour of the tale. In the other case it is 
most likely that the reader’s liking arises from a 
fondness for sentiment, a love of soft hues and the 


scent of roses. There are certain feelings and 
qualities which seem to him to be beautiful and 
desirable, and he is pleased to find these fittingly 
expressed and given due prominence. There are 
other feelings which are by no means beautiful or 
desirable, and he is pleased to find that these are 
Ignored. So the reading soothes him. and allows 
him for a lime to forget the seamy side of existence. 

Now, it cannot be too strongly asserted that 
there is nothing wrong with either movement or 
sentiment as a basis for one’s reading. It is merely 
necessary to add the rider that there are other 
t mgs, and that a taste which can appreciate these 
and nothing else is, of necessity, imperfect—im- 
perfect, but not essentially wrong. The reader, 
then, will frankly recognize his own taste, acknow¬ 
ledging at the same time that it has limitations. 
As a result he will strive to discover what else 
here is that has hitherto been beyond his range. 
He _ must see j^ undcrst ar^ — that is. he mL 

p ove IS taste not by despising what he was;' 
accustomed to enjoy, but by broadening the basis 
of h.s enjoyment. His delight in detective stories' 
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will continue unabated, but it will be swallowed up 
in a larger delight that will comprehend a great 
deal more. 

One of the first things he will seek to recognize 
is the principle of unity . Each book or poem 
should have a wholeness which gives it individual ity 
and independe nce. There should be a main idea 
running throu^out the piece, and to that all the 
details should minister. In one book the prevailing 
mood is quiet, in another noisy. In one the 
atmosphere is murky, and suspicious fear crawls 
over every page: in another we are taken to heights 
where the wind blows free and no doubts seem able 
to exist. Some authors try to convince us that 
whatever is is best, and that evil is but a passing 
shadow. Others persuade us that evil is the only 
reality, and good but a phantom. We may, or may 
not, like the foundation upon which the author has 
built his fabric. That, however, is a secondary 
matter: the important point is for us to recogniz e 
his idea, and to observe how he works it out . No 
wise reader sets a book aside merely because he does 
not like its main idea. As Santayana says, “Critics 
quarrel with other critics, and that is a part of 
philosophy. With an artist no sane man quarrels, 
any more than with the colour of a child’s eyes.” 

It is idle to grumble because Jude the Obsatre 
is pessimistic or Macbeth gory; we might as well 
rail at a thunderstorm, or complain of a windy day. 
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We grumble about the weather, knowing all the 
while that grumbling is futile. We find fault with 
books because we do not happen to like the under¬ 
lying idea, but such criticism will not carrj' us far. 
\\hen once we have perceived the thought which 
gi\es the book a unity and purpose, it is better to 
take time to note how the author enforces and 
exemplifies his thought. We shall see that he does 
it, if he is a true artist, not by harping continually 
on the one string, but by striking occasionally a 
contrasting note. In the middle of a battle there 
will be a sudden lull; the clang of arms will be 
interrupted by a momentary silence that accentuates 
the dm. In Coriolamis, after all the disturbances 
at Rome which led up to the banishment, there is 
a most effective touch in Act IV. Scene vi, precisely 
when all appears to be well, and the tribunes con¬ 
gratulate themselves that Rome “sits safe and still.” 

«tas!ro hdisquieting news, and the 
atastrophe now resumed, hurries swiftly to its 

CinTa I" Cersar we have the 

o after the murder 

ot Liesar. The ridiculous figure cut by the unhappv 

wise riVberrlbT ' “T"? 

this world” T r., man of all 

Shas ,vl 1 °"'°°kers stand 

aghast, wondering what will happen next At iust 

S in. r, 

•"akes the spring poet ’ fill the stage, and the 
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audience relieves its pent-up emotions in a burst of 
laughter. 

In Modern Painters Ruskin uses Turner’s Snow¬ 
storm as an example of the force of contrast. He 
describes the effect on the sea of a gale which has 
continued without intermission for three or four 
days and nights, of the utter confusion of spray and 
cloud, so that there is no longer any distinction 
between sea and air, and sight in any direction is 
impossible. This so far is a mere blank, a meaning¬ 
less anarchy of which the mind can make nothing. 
But Ruskin continues: “Suppose the effect of the 
first sunbeam sent from above to show this annihila¬ 
tion to itself, and you have the sea-picture.” There 
is the whole scene: it is the first sunbeam, the one 
contrasting note, which makes the annihilation 

visible and completes the picture. 

It is for such touches as these that the good 
reader will look, and he will find them everywhere. 
He will learn to discriminate in this matter between 
craftsmanship and bungling. In the art of painting 
the artist is usually content to provide the necessary 
contrast by using the slightest means—a white fleck 
to represent a sail, or a single ray to show where 
moonlight enters the darkened room through a 
chink The bungler, on the contrary, cannot let 
well alone. He must lay on the white with the 
palette-knife, perpetrating a contrast which is too 
brutal to be effective, and destroying the unity of 
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his picture. The prevailing tone has become neither 
light nor dark, but a zebra-like alternation from one 
to tlie other. The eye of the beholder is left restless 
and unsatisfied. 

In a book, unity and contrast will be seen not 
only where the writer wishes to make a word- 
picture or to depict a particular character; they 
will, or should, be complementary features of the 
whole work. Even in a book whose structure would 


seem to make this impossible, unity may be detected 
by the careful reader. In The Pickwick Papers there 
is the unselfish benevolence of the master, matched 
by the unselfish benevolence of the ser\'ant. Sam 
Weller, seeing that Mr Pickwick’s generosity is 
■kcly to make him an easy prey, determines to 
protect him, and is willing to let his personal con¬ 
cerns take a secondary place. So the loosely con- 
nected episodes of a rambling tale are knit together 
by selflessness. When this underlying unity has 

IZ ' n- 

b^tho H " “"‘I enforced 

Even in 'vhich the whole assumes. 

nZZ P^'grave-s Golden 

ciple in the ? unifying prin- 

mles r/, r„L T"’ 'vhich 

which are m superior to all anthologies 

jg^^^V^^haphazard collections. 

Jjicture which ^^h e writer 
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draws; he must also develop an car to cat ch th e 
rhythm o f the word s as he re ads. It has already 
been observed that the decay of the habit of reading 
aloud has made us, to a large extent, insensible to 
rhythm. We are satisfied to take in the sense of the 
printed page through the eye, and we are apt to 
forget that the ear also has important interests. In 
silent reading, however, we may train ourselves to 
appreciate rhythm through the mental ear, just as 
we may learn to see colour in the black and white 
of a page of letterpress. This is, naturally, easier 
with verse than with prose. There is well-regulated 
rhythm in most verse, varying from the quiet, 
conventional measure of Pope’s 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance, 

or the persistent beat of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay’s 

Booth led boldly with his big bass drum, 

to the subtler and more intricate effects contained in 
lines like Ralph Hodgson’s 

Eve, with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass. 

Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees. 

In Chapter III examples have been given of the 
varying rhythmical patterns that can be wrought in 
verse. Prose, however, is no less rich in designs. 
The patterns are, necessarily, less clearly defined, 
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as the regularity imposed by the structure of verse 
is absent; but the ear can soon detect the ditTercncc 
between the quiet and assured urbanity of Addison: 

A man s first care should be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of the 
world. If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected; but othenvise there cannot be a 
greater satisfaction to an honest mind than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public; 

the swelling triple rhythm of Gibbon: 

Raymond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the fire of the 
besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant and success- 
iul; the encrnies were driven by his archers from the 
rampart; the drawbridge was let down; and on a Friday. 

Godfr?v'" "'<= ^nd hour of the Passion. 

JerllsILf “f 

the regular hammer-beat of Macaulay; 

Do';:;ats'’L:vte'?eir ■" ^urajah 

T th. ^"c^eased every moment. One 

retreating “'‘ged on him the expediency of 

- it did with 

ordered his armv to readily received. He 

fate. Clive snatched th 

to advance. The ennf ^ ^t>nicnt, and ordered his troops 
way before the onset^of multitude gave 

attacked by regular soi l valour. No mob 

regular soldiers was ever more completely 
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routed. The little bank of Frenchmen, who alone ventured 
to confront the English, were swept down the stream of 
fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were 
dispersed, never to reassemble; 

the opulence of Ruskin: 

Let us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side 
the burning gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the 
jasper pillars, that are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine, and 
rise into a cloudless sky: but not with less reverence let 
us stand by him, when, with rough strength and hurried 
stroke, he smites an uncouth animation out of the rocks 
which he has torn from among the moss of the moorland, 
and heaves into the darkened air the pile of iron buttress 
and rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagination as 
wild and wayward as the northern sea; creations of 
ungainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life; 
fierce as the winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds 
that shade them; 

and the simple stateliness of the Authorized Version: 

And it was told Joab, behold, the king wecpeth and 
moumcth for Absalom. And the victory that day was 
turned into mourning unto all the people: for the people 
heard say that day how the king was grieved for his son. 
And the people gat them by stealth that day unto the 
city, as people being ashamed steal away when they flee 
in battle. But the king covered his face, and the king 
cried with a loud voice, O my son Absalom, O Absalom, 
my son, my son! 

A skilful craftsman will be careful to select words 

in which propriety consorts with beauty. He will 
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make the sound of his lines an echo of the sense 
which he desires to convey, so that cacli is reinforced 
by the other. He will deck out his writing with all 
manner of likenesses and personifications. Just as 
a child is for ever discovering similarities that age 
and sophistication miss, so the writer, and in par¬ 
ticular the poet, is able to reveal how essentially 
alike are many things which to the unobser\-ant eye 
are quite dissimilar. We obser\x that the gift is 
sharply individual; to very few of us could have 
occurred the whimsical mood in which Lowell makes 

Hosea Biglow point out the likeness between the 
weather and a teapot: 


The clymit seems to me jest like a teapot made o’ pewter 
su™ he"r? “■ ^>0 <0 

^'’''cira™!!,ut°“'‘* bust 

’ouid'^iir^ hinge-pin bein’ lost, tea-leaves an’ tea an’ kivcr 
ould aj, come down ez though the dam broke "n a 


havfa facurtv'fn" 

a most convin * inanimate objects wit] 

most convincing personality. Thus Shelley: 

One'Ionn his whip: 

choppy finger ,vas on his lip: 

And thel°T *he hills 

‘hey clanked at his girdle like manacles 
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It is instructive to note the distribution of prose 
and verse in the plays of Shakespeare and in some 
of the books of the Bible. In Julius Ccesar^ after 
the cobbler’s puns are perpetrated the tribune bursts 
into the impassioned rhetoric of “Wherefore re¬ 
joice?” Othello, who, as a rule, expresses himself 
in beautiful and stately verse, breaks down at the 
tensest moments of the play and utters incoherent 
cries in disjointed prose. The turmoil of his mind 
and the terrible struggle between conflicting emotions 
are reflected in his sudden and complete abandon¬ 
ment of measured speech. So lago, a blunt, “honest 
fellow,” speaks prose in company, but when left 
alone with his emotions soliloquizes in verse. 

All good writing is in effect an embodiment of 
proportion—the proportion of length to the subject, 
of detail to the mass, of the method to the matter. 
Milton’s sonnet On his Blindness and Paradise Lost 
both illustrate the principle. Macaulay showed that 
he was alive to it both in the essay on Milton and 
in the History of England. One character is por¬ 
trayed by the author with two or three swift strokes; 
another is drawn with careful precision, line upon 
line. In comparatively few words Dickens shows 
us all that is necessary of Mr Wardle’s Fat Boy, 
but he gives Sam Weller a full-length portrait. In 
Julius Casar Cassius appropriately occupies much 
more space than Decius Brutus. A sense of pro¬ 
portion will guide the writer past many pitfalls. 
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It will teach him when to use a large canvas aiul 
when only a thumbnail sketch is needed. liv pro¬ 
portion he will decide when the contrasts must be 
sudden and sharp, and when, on the other hand, 
the gradation from light to dark must be by shades 
rather than steps. He will know when ambiguity 
must create the necessary vague impression, and 
when detail must be recorded with precision. He 
will remember that there arc times when caricature 
IS an offence, and that it is sometimes invaluable for 
driving home a lesson. He will avoid being too 
diffuse, and shun the fatality of a style that is loo 
c ose y packed. Very rarely perhaps does a practised 
writer make a conscious choice between these 
alternatives. His sense may be innate or acquired; 
but he must have, working automatically, a feel- 

'ng or proportion that prevents anxiety about 
proportions. ^ 

And it is the same feeling which makes all the 
It jZ H '' co-operation is 

of minH • f 

whicK degree to those 

Id ‘he work he is rfading. “ 

‘Ts m rrc, 't Anatole France, 

is a ltta[ac: 'Th 
and unless the’readerir ' 

rcading the results wM ^ <=qu'Pped for his 

^ Will be meagre. Appreciation, 
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the ability to weigh and to judge, is the key to 
whatever riches are enshrined in the words. The 
wise reader will maintain a wholesome respect for 
tradition, but will never offer servile adulation. He 
will be fully alive to modern claims, but he will not 
prostrate himself before every fashionable idol. 
With the reserve bom of humility and the knowledge 
of his many limitations, he will nevertheless say 
with candour and courage what he likes and dis¬ 
likes; and he will set himself industriously to develop 
an ear for rhythm, an eye for colour, a feeling for 
essential truth, and a respect for honest craftsman¬ 
ship wherever he may meet them. All these are 
partial names for his complete object, which is to 
increase the range of his appreciation, and he can 
hardly fail to achieve it 
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CHAPTER XII 


Of Literacy Sty/e 

■jV/TUCH has been written about style. Some 
1VI think of it as a property that can be absorbed 
from a course of correspondence lessons, or acquired 
by the painstaking imitation of carefully selected 
models, and there would indeed be hope in this 
method if style were imitation and no more. Others 
look upon it as a heaven-sent or innate gift that 
cannot be added to one’s literary equipment by 
taking thought any more than a cubit may be 
added to one’s stature. There are yet others who 

regard style as a meretricious ornament 
which mars the beauty of plain speech-something 
stuck on and wholly superfluous. ' ^ 

Stevenson made no secret of the pains he took 
o acquire style. He played, as he confessed, "the 
du ous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to VVordswoi^t 
o Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Montaigne 

Isfer HObermann.” Stevenson’s 
“e’ ht u A '"I' describing the 

Tt Mr filrrell 

fashiord with dii:u.rd"'“^ 
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hand, Samuel Butler and Bernard Shaw have both 
openly derided style, Butler bluntly asserting that 
he never met a writer who took the smallest pains 
with it and was at the same time readable. 

Many who would not go so far as to decry style 
in general have not hesitated to speak disparagingly 
of particular styles of which, for some reason or 
other, they have disapproved. The later manner of 
Henry James, for example, reminds Mr H. G. Wells 
of a hippopotamus trying to pick up a pea. Sir 
Edward Cook mentions a critic who likened Carlyle’s 
style to coal arriving next door. Mr A. S. Neill 
says unkind things about both Sir Thomas Browne 
and Ruskin, and comes to the downright conclusion 
that “style is the curse of English literature.” So 
tempting is it to hurl brickbats at those whom we 
do not happen to like, and so easy to find cause 
which, to a superficial view, is justifiable. By such 
methods, however, nobody’s reputation is left whole. 
De Quincey is found to be too florid, Addison too 
tame, and Pater too mannered. We object to 
Johnson because of his Latinisms and to Bunyan 
because of the homeliness of his speech. Ma^ulay s 
periods are too short and snappy, and Ruskin’s too 
long and involved. We are bored by Chesterton s 
paradoxes, and we find Doughty’s pages too 

rugged. . - 

So much for the many different views of style, 

one or other of which we may adopt quite easily 
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without ever stopping to inquire whether we are on 
firm ground. A little thought will suggest that the 
matter is not as simple as it appears at first sight. 
If style is merely “a pleasant parlour game,” as 
Mr Shaw affably terms it, we may with good reason 
attack the man who has cultivated a manner which, 
for some reason or other, is displeasing to us. If, 
on the contrary, style is as natural and inevitable as 
the colour of the eyes, then we can only pity where 
we cannot praise, because censure is futile. 

The truth is that in discussing style we are usually 
preoccupied with superficialities that readily catch 
the eye or ear, and we seldom consider the funda¬ 
mental qualities. A man’s taste in neckties may or 
may not be good, but if you have to pass judgment 
upon him, your concern will be not with his neck¬ 
wear so much as with those characteristics that 
reveal his personality. Those superficial tricks and 
mannerisms of style which at first seem so important 

necktt ^ W significance than the writer’s 

an^fhT ‘gcnLlity’ 

like * Ch ■ t ‘“^ross queer inversions 

like Chimed they m one” or “Else die we” we 

catc^Meredith. We easily 
*1 ^^harles Kingsley in 

as those \ Who then were astonished 

garron gaming on them, length after length, fill 
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she and her rider had left them far behind?” All 
these peculiarities are to the parodist what long 
noses and monocles are to the caricaturist. They 
are so readily recognized that we may easily give 
them a higher degree of importance than they de¬ 
serve. 

A closer and more precise view, however, leads 
to the fuller knowledge which puts such character¬ 
istics in their rightful place. Very often the honest 
critic has to acknowledge that his prejudices have 
led him astray, and he is impelled to recant judg¬ 
ments that were hasty and ill-conceived, though 
sincere. Mr H. G. Wells has recently said: 

There was a time in my hot youth when ... I could 
lecture Henry James on his ‘ construction,’ vindicate 
Thomas Hardy, and discover Joseph Conrad; when I 
could reel off all sorts of impressive phrases about a novel 
being up to date or out of fashion, technically incompetent 
or marvellously ‘ constructed,’ ‘ right ’ according to some 
undefined rules or dreadfully ‘ wrong,’ ' written ’ or ' not 
written,' and so on. 

Mr Wells says that he now feels much less inclined 
to enter into judgment on these matters, and is not 
nearly so positive about rules which once seemed' 
all-important. 

We shall never understand the vexed question of 
style until we see clearly that it is the inevitable 
expression of personality. “Literature,” says New¬ 
man, “is the personal use or exercise of language. 
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That this is so is . . . proved from the fact that 
one author uses it so differently from another.” 
He proceeds, in an illuminating comparison, to say 
that a man’s style attends ‘‘on his inward thought 
as its very shadow; so that we might as well say 
that one man’s shadow is another’s as that the style 
of a really gifted mind can belong to any but himself. 
It follows him about as a shadow. His thought 
and feeling are personal, and so his language is 
personal.” 


The reader who establishes that idea in his mind 
will find that all false and misleading notions about 
style have vanished. No general rule exists with 
regard to style or any other of the many ways in 
which personality manifests itself. You may put a 
hundred men into uniform and drill them to a certain 
pitch of homogeneity, but personality will reveal 
Itself in all manner of unsuspected ways, and with 
all the dragooning in the world it cannot be exor¬ 
cised. As Walter Bagehot said, with terse com¬ 
prehensiveness, “We all come down to dinner, but 
each has a room to himself.” 


So we may establish schools and courses of in¬ 
struction wherein is inculcated a literary deportment 
at once correct and elegant, but personality will 
ave Its way. John Sterling took Carlyle to task 

frU u his literary manners and 

<-arIyle, being himself, could do no other than 
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express his individuality after the vehement fashion 
that was natural to him. 

This does not mean that a writer must, or even 
may, pour forth his thoughts upon paper without 
restraint and discipline of any kind. Writing is a 
peculiarly difficult craft, and to assert that “there 
was never a writer who took the smallest pains 
with his style and was at the same time readable*’ 
is as patently absurd as to say that no craftsman 
ever took the least care to learn his craft and was 
finally successful at it. Writing certainly comes 
more easily to some than to others. Literary ex¬ 
pression may have seemed to Samuel Butler a com¬ 
paratively simple and perfectly natural process. It 
was anything but that to Hazlitt, to Stevenson, and 
to the great majority of writers. For eight long 
years Hazlitt lived at Wem trying in vain to write. 
“I was dumb, inarticulate,” he confesses, “helpless 
like a worm by the wayside.” It would be easy 
to multiply testimonies of the same kind, and after 
making full allowance for possible exaggeration we 
should find ourselves unable to ignore their sub¬ 
stantial unanimity. Without doubt most writers, 
like Hazlitt and unlike Butler, find the craft “long 
to lerne and difficult withal.” Only a very hardy 
critic, however, would assert that Butler is therefore 
a better writer than Hazlitt and the many others 
who have acquired the knack of writing after much 
labour. Such an opinion might be countered by the 
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suggestion that “easy writing makes hard reading.” 
It is no slur upon Hazlitt’s ability as a writer that 
he found authorship arduous, any more than it is 
a blot upon Nelson’s seamanship that to the end 
of his life he suffered terribly from seasickness. 

Most writers begin by conscious or unconscious 
imitation of others. The natural and obvious way 
of learning a craft is to watch a skilled craftsman 
manipulating his tools and fashioning his materials. 
Words are the writer’s raw materials, and these he 
has to choose and to combine so as to give adequate, 
clear, and forceful expression to his ideas, and at 
the same time to make the desired impression on 
the mmd of the reader. This he will do not so 
muc y direct assertion as by implication. It is 
easy enough to say. “Jenkins is a queer fellow.” or 
1 have had a pleasant day,” and while these state¬ 
ments arc grammatically unexceptionable and may 

e perfectly accurate in point of fact, they cannot be 
held to have any particular literary excellence. The 
test o the writer as Sir Philip Hartog has pointed 

or Iho H K 

“m.. exclaim. 

Just as the orator shows his skill by wresting ex- 

"Sreement, delight, or horror from his 

J ged by the sureness with which he obtains 

‘ T’Af Wniing of English, p. 35. 
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from his reader the necessary response. He has to 
learn his trade, and he will do that by watching 
and experimenting, by taking notes and by trying 
the effect of new devices. He will juggle with 
words and fashion new sentence-forms with all the 
zest that a child shows in piling up fantastic structures 
with his bricks. He will narrate, describe, and 
expound with all the enthusiasm of one who has 
just acquired a new accomplishment. He is, as 
Stevenson puts it, “at that stage of education . . . 
when a man is too much occupied with style to be 
aware of the necessity of any matter.*’ Stevenson 
continues, “ To work grossly at the trade, to forget 
sentiment, to think of his material and nothing else, 
is, for a while at least, the king’s highway of progress.” 

The writer does not stop there, however. Those 
who belittle style would have you believe that to be 
the end of the matter. With contempt they turn 
over the discarded chips on the workshop floor, 
heedless of the fact that these have served their 
purpose, and that the writer has probably gone out 
into the wide world long ago seeking inspiration. 
For the young writer who has the root of the matter 
in him thinks ever less of his material and ever 
more of what it is that he wishes to say. Having 
acquired a technique which is fairly adequate for 
his purpose, he needs to work no more exercises. 
Chaucer discards his French and Italian models. 
Shakespeare breaks away from the old plays which 
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he finds at hand. The imitative stage being over, 
by imperceptible stages the writer achieves a manner 
of his own that is, to revert to Newman’s figure, as 
inseparable from him as his shadow. 

And, paradoxically enough, now that he has really 
acquired style, he will rarely give it a thought. 
Now that he has forgotten to be anxious about 
himself, he will begin to express himself effectively. 
This is the paradox of personality. It is only the 
' writer who is great enough to forget himself who is 

also great enough to hold the attention of succeeding 
generations. 

A leading dramatic critic tells of a certain literary 
club where the members discoursed learnedly on 
the subject of style. He says: 


Many clever and pregnant things were said about sty-le 
by various able hands that day. and then the man who 
was by far the most distinguished person present—the 

Ssr.Tar definition of style was so 

wards I took mdaXircUto irtllrreflecfion" dili 
C has work 

patterns whichVrmaktrVl^^^ 
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that only the greatest seem able to withstand the 
temptation, and even they fall on occasion. We 
cannot afford to throw stones, for most of us must 
have experienced something of the danger, if only 
on a very small scale. You set to work upon some 
bit of expression with not a thought of self intruding. 
You have a message to convey, and all the forces 
of your mind are concentrated upon making that 
declaration effective. All goes well until presently 
there comes a whisper from the devil who sits upon 
your shoulder as you write, saying, “That’s a good 
point. You have really made a hit this time. That 
was certainly very neat.” Before you realize what 
you are doing, you have laid down the pen and find 
yourself gazing at your own work in that ecstasy of 
self-admiration which the Freudians label nar¬ 
cis sism . When, once again, you resume your task 
you find that the spell is broken, the inspiration 
vanished, and the opportunity gone beyond recall. 
You can no more continue upon the same exalted 
plane than Coleridge could finish the interrupted 
Kuhla Khan. 

The greatest writers generally show a complete 
lack of self-consciousness when at the height of 
their powers. Amid all the diversity of gifts they 
have one quality in common—that of sincerity. 
This, as all writers who have a real regard for their 
craft have recognized, is the invariable basis of all 
good and lasting work. It was Plato who first laid 
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down the principle that “the foundation of all good 
and lasting work in literature is entire sincerity 
to oneself, to one’s experience of life, and to the 
truth of things as one is privileged to see it.” “No 
noble nor right style,” says Ruskin, “was ever yet 
founded but out of a sincere heart.” And Kipling, 
in many respects the antithesis of Ruskin, supports 
him in this, at all events, by saying, “ Everj* work 
of art is an effort to be sincere.” As Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has reminded us, we have an apt 
illustration of this in the life of Byron. The signifi¬ 
cant date in the poet’s career is April 26, 1816, when 
he left England for ever. Before that he had been 


a fashionable poet, writing to please Society. Some 

of his work showed his powers, but much of it was 

tinsel, and it was not until his exile that he began 

to produce work which, though it was often violent, 

bitter, and partial, had at the same time the saving 

grace of sincerity. It lives and will live for that 
reason. 

When sincerity is present the other qualities fall 
into their proper places. That is what Ruskin 
means by saying that “all the virtues of language 
are, in their roots, moral ; it becomes accurate if the 
speaker desires to be true; clear, if he speaks with 
sympathy and a desire to be intelligible; powerful 

'Ltl pleasant, if he has sense of 

rhy hm and order." All attempts which have been 

made to lay down restrictive rules for the writer 
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have failed. Birth and education avail nothing if 
the virtues of which Ruskin speaks are lacking, 
but when sincerity expresses itself with accuracy, 
charity, power, and persuasion most obstacles are 
overcome. 

A careful reading of literary history will prove 
very damaging to intellectual pride. Many of the 
world’s greatest books have been written in very 
unpromising surroundings by the most unlikely 
hands. John Bunyan the tinker dreamed a dream 
in Bedford Gaol, and the result was The Pilgrim's 
Progress. In a later day Francis Ledwidge the 
scavenger mused as he walked by his cart along 
quiet Irish roads, and when the fortunes of war 
brought him into close contact with Lord Dunsany, 
each recognized in the other a poet. The boy 
Chatterton starved in a Holborn garret, but before 
he died he had done enough to prove his genius. 
Robert Bums wrote many of his finest verses by 
candlelight in a humble biggin. William Cobbett, 
the son of a labourer, taught himself that “candid 
Saxon style” which, in its own kind, cannot be 
surpassed. The one quality which all these writers 
have in common with the courtly Chaucer and the 
learned Milton is sincerity. This is true even of 
Chatterton, whom some would regard as an un¬ 
fortunate example to cite in this connexion. It was, 
in fact, Chatterton’s consuming earnestness about 
his writing which led him into ways that were 
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devious and questionable, but which seemed, as 
they probably were, the only means of attracting 
the attention his work desen-ed. It was a reflection 
upon the sincerity of the readers rather than of the 
writer that, whereas they would not have looked 
twice at Chatterton’s poems as the original work of 
a poor Bristol boy, they were ready to applaud 
them heartily in the guise of antique documents. 

Here, then, we return to the complementary 
obligauon of writer and reader. If sincerity is 
essential to the writer it is also a prime requisite for 
the reader. Here is no place for pride, prejudice, 
or affection. Nemesis quickly overtakes the man 
who affects an understanding of Meredith’s obscurer 
poems although they convey nothing to him; and 
the reader who condemns Byron’s poetry because 
of an objection to traits in the writer’s character is 
really condemning himself. He may reasonably 
avoid the poetry if he wishes, just as he may choose 
h>s own friends; but Byron’s work stands as a 
definite achievement, and the reader should not 
allow his judgment of that achievement to be warped 
behnT'?!!^ considerations, any more than he would 

to Neknn’ because he objects 

to Nelson s association with Lady Hamilton. 

on an tJ " '^bich makes a demand 

Lnds in M significance of the 

sounds in Macbeth~tht fateful knocking at the 
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gate in Act II, the galloping of horses in Act IV, 
announcing the flight of Macduff and presaging the 
ruin of Macbeth’s hopes, and the cry of women in 
the last act, announcing the death of the queen. 
With the same sense he will hear the chatter of 
starlings in Robert Bridges’ November) in other, 
but kindred, ways he can enjoy the colour in Tenny¬ 
son’s Maud or the poems of Amy Lowell, and 
appreciate the scents in Masefield’s Reynard the 
Fox. The reader must be fully alert or he will miss 
much of the significance of what he reads. All his 
powers will be completely extended if he is to meet 
a worthy author on anything like equal tenns. 
He cannot become a good reader in any other 
way. 

One of the most delightful features of literature 
is the rapidity with which the dust of old contro¬ 
versies settles, leaving the air clear enough for us 
to see the good in Whigs and Tories, courtiers and 
revolutionaries, aristocrats and plebeians, heretics and 
the faithful. Their works and records stand side 
by side upon our shelves, and their soft harmony 
is undisturbed by any echo of the former strife. 
We may admire the vigour of Kingsley and not 
resent the lucidity of Newman. Whatever our 
political school may be, it matters little that Addison 
was a Whig and Swift a Tory, or that Pope deserted 
one cause to serve the other. The fact that Milton 
based much of his work upon an exploded theory 
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of the universe does not detract in the least from 
our appreciation of Paradise Lost ; the merits of his 
work transcend any particular doctrines or theories 
which he happened to hold in common with the 
learned naen of his day. His writing lives because 
It has in It those imperishable and ageless elements 
that can never grow out of date. The real test of 
current writers—as, for example, Shaw and Wells— 
will come when the particular questions with which 
they deal are no longer topical. If their work is 
read down the ages and continues to retain signifi¬ 
cance, they will have found a place among the 
immortals. The supreme value of literature lies in 
the fact that it rises above all temporary- controversy 
and embodies principles which are of interest in 
every age and place. Opinions change and fashions 
alter but the essentials remain, and it is these which 
prwide matter for the great books. 

Die„ tipon a 
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they are both mental tonic and spiritual manna; 
and they constitute a treasure whose value none 
may compute, seeing that it cannot be bought, but 
must be won by him who would have it. To gain 
it impoverishes nobody; and when gained it is 
inalienable property while any fire is left to animate 
the mind. In such a passage as the following from 
King Alfred’s Boethius you may well feel that there 
is revealed the secret of the art of reading and of 
the whole art and end of living: 

Every craft and every power soon grows old and is 
passed over and forgotten, if it be without wisdom. . . . 
This is now to be said, that whilst I live I wish to live 
nobly, and after life to leave to the men who come after 
me a memory of good works. 

If we look attentively we shall discover that the 
story of life on our planet has been marked by 
recurring periods of weariness and anarchy. Great 
movements that have long held the allegiance of 
the multitude lose their power; dynasties and 
organizations crumble; the customary motive forces 
apparently cease to operate; and a numbing lassitude 
seems to creep over all things. There was such a 
time when paganism decayed, when the old salt 
had lost its savour and as yet there was nothing 
that could take its place. Matthew Arnold has 
summed up the situation completely in Obermaun 
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On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell. 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


It is not, perhaps, unfair or improper to suggest 
that we have come into a period with many similar 
characteristics. The stress of the War-years, the 
enormous output of energy, and the prodigal ex- 
penditure of national wealth have left the nations 
tired and sore. Old ideals have been shattered, 
former loyalties have been undermined, and we 
seem to have neither the strength nor the resources 
wherewith to build anew. Our machinery is elaborate 
and ample, and there are legions of experts who are 
ready with suggestions for reconditioning the old or 
for setting up entirely new plant. But we lack 

rather tT "^ed a dynamic 
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the ultimate wisdom of which Alfred the Great 
speaks; and every reader who by a happy combina¬ 
tion of zest and patience fits himself to understand 
what he reads is helping to move the overshadowed 
world toward a new and brighter dawn. 
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Selections for bitensive Reading 

TN one of his essays Mr Birrell pities “the un- 
i fortunate man or woman who is not an adept in 
the art, craft, or mystery of skipping.” Sir Arthur 
Helps too laments the fact that the divine art 
of skipping, as he terms it, is understood by so 
tew When Dr Johnson was asked if he had not 
read a certain book through, he replied, “No, Sir ” 
immediately adding the counter-question, " Do von 
read books t/iron^/,?” Very few can honestly'say 
yes and those might be better employed, fL to 
read books religiously from cover to cover is to 

to cath the^ " 

he sh 1 something good but 

he skips easily over the pages meanwhile 
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a trained reader is that he knows at once what is 
essential and what is not, and that he can, as Sir 
Walter Raleigh put it, “tear the heart out of a book” 
almost at a glance. We have it on the authority of 
Boswell that Dr Johnson “had a peculiar facility 
in seizing at once what was valuable in any book, 
without submitting to the labour of perusing it from 
beginning to end.” 

So the reader gathers the writer’s general drift, 
but stays for no detail until, by and by, a passage 
attracts his attention. It may be a bit of description 
or a scrap of dialogue, a perfervid appeal or a 
snatch of song—whatever its character there is some¬ 
thing in it which strikes the reader as worth while, 
so he notes it with care, observing each cadence, 
studying each syllable, and marking each figure. 
He listens for the music which tuneful vowels make; 
he pays heed to the force of antithesis and repetition; 
he appreciates the beauty and significance of rhythmic 
effects. He sees how all these devices are made to 
embody and to enforce the writer’s intention, and 
he takes pleasure in the happy combination of a fine 
thought and fitting expression. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that he dwells upon the passage until 
it becomes his own in a very real sense. As 
M. Cazamian puts it, he learns “to understand 
and interpret as fully as possible the urge 
of energy that produced it; to live again the 
stages of its development, and partake of the 
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impulses and intentions with which it is still 
pregnant.” 

This is true criticism, but to attempt to do this 

for every page of every book that one reads is not 

only exhausting, but, for the most part, a sheer 

waste of time. It is folly to regard every line of 

print as equally worthy of attention. The judicious 

reader is like a prudent commander: he knows 

that the forces at his disposal are limited, so he 

considers carefully at what points they may be 

applied to advantage. No one would pretend that 

the lists of the generations of the sons of Noah in 

Genesis or the early chapters of the first Book of 

the Chronicles are of the same literary value as the 

thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah or the thirty-eighth 

chapter of Job. It is the business of the reader 

first to discover quickly in whatever he reads those 

fruitful pages that deserve closer scrutiny, and then 

to equip himself to gather from them all that they 
are capable of giving. 

Here are appended a few specimen passages, each 
followed by an intensive study showing something 
of what is revealed by close scrutiny. This is, of 
course a matter which is strictly personal to the 
*n i\i ual reader, and the present writer neither 
expects nor desires to secure general agreement 
I cither his choice or his treatment of the passages 
hosen. But one reader may always learn from 
o er even when he violently disagrees with him, 
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and the most that is intended here is to indicate a 
method. It will be for each reader to set about 
gathering for himself a harvest that will remain an 
inalienable possession. 


I 

A paradoxical philosopher, carrying to the uttermost 
length that aphorism of Montesquieu’s, “ Happy the 
people whose annals are tiresome,” has said, “ Happy the 
people whose annals are vacant.” In which saying, mad 
as it looks, may there not still be found some grain of 
reason? For truly, as it has been written, “ Silence is 
divine, and of Heaven ” ; so in all earthly things too there 
is a silence which is better than any speech. Consider it 
well, the Event, the thing which can be spoken of and 
recorded, is it not, in all cases, some disruption, some 
solution of continuity? Were it even a glad Event, it 
involves change, involves loss (of active Force): and so 
far, either in the past or in the present, is an irregularity, 
a disease. Stillest perseverance were our blessedness; not 
dislocation and alteration,—could they be avoided. 

The oak grows silently, in the forest, a thousand years; 
only in the thousandth year, when the woodman arrives 
with his axe, is there heard an echoing through the solitudes; 
and the oak announces itself when, with 'far-sounding 
crash, it falls. How silent too was the planting of the 
acorn; scattered from the lap of some wandering wind I 
Nay, when our oak flowered, or put on its leaves (its glad 
Events), what shout of proclamation could there be? 
Hardly from the most observant a word of recognition. 
These things befell not, they were slowly done; not in an 
hour, but through the flight of days: what was to be said 
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of it? This hour seemed altogether as the last was, as the 
next would be. 

It is thus everj'where that foolish Rumour babbles not 
of what was done, but of what was misdone or undone; 
and foolish History (ever, more or less, the written synopsis 
of Rumour) knows so little that were not as well unknown. 
Attila Invasions, VValter-the-Penniless Crusades. Sicilian 
Vespers, Thirty Years’ Wars; mere sin and misery; not 
work, but hindrance of work! For the Earth, all this 
while, w-as yearly green and yellow with her kind harA-ests; 
the hand of the craftsman, the mind of the thinker rested 
not: and so, after all and in spite of all, we have this 
so gloriously high-domed blossoming World; concerning 
which, poor History may well ask. with wonder. WTcnce 
1 / came? She knows so little of it, knows so much of 
what obstructed it. what would have rendered it impossible. 
Such, nevertheless, by necessity- or foolish choice, is her 
e and practice; whereby that paradox. “Happy the 
people whose annals are vacant.” is not without ks true 

Thomas Carlyle, The French Rex olution 

vehement moods, 

attract sL"'" '’T '^hich 

Wha ever our own predilections may be. we can 

to do and 

example Isa bit of"' 

and cogency could u ‘'‘>'"P‘>otness 

sets om to^usthl a surpassed. Carlyle 

to justify a paradox, and he keeps the end 
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clearly in view, sacrificing as he goes anything which 
would impede him. So he works, steadily and surely, 
toward the conclusion, “That paradox, ‘Happy the 
people whose annals are vacant,* is not without its 
true side.’* 

He may ruthlessly twist his sentences, omit without 
scruple words that seem cumbersome and un¬ 
necessary, and fire his phrases off at you like so 
many bullets, but he never fails to achieve his 
purpose. He cannot be accused of being feeble or 
ineffective. You may dislike his style, but you 
cannot despise it. You may object to certain details 
in the picture which he draws, but you cannot fail 
to see that those details go to make up a consistent 
whole which is remarkably vivid and unmistakably 

clear. 

So Carlyle uses rhetorical questions, superlatives, 
exclamations, antitheses, and inversions to produce 
the desired effect. He is liberal with capital letters 
and italics, and he has the way of making a little 
word like ‘ it ’ bear a tremendous burden of emphasis, 
yet one feels that these things are not mere rhetorical 
tricks, but the natural expression of an unusually 
forceful personality. 

Like children and poets, he loves to personity. 
History is not a dryasdust abstraction, nor even an 
enthralling pursuit, but a person who is to be pitied 
because she is purblind. As for the picture of the 
oak growing silently, in the forest, a thousand years, 
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it must stand as a remarkably vivid illustration of 
that truth which cataclysms and revolutions may 
uproot and destroy, but which they cannot create. 
The real work of the world goes on unostentatiously 
and in silence through all the years. It is not 
without significance that this was a favourite passage 
with Thomas Hardy. 


II 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves, 

Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycid.is. the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
in thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
lo all that wander in that perilous flood. 
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Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals grey: 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay. 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

John Milton, Lycidas 

Lycidas drew down the unmeasured wrath of 
Dr Johnson. He charged it with being hollow, 
insincere, and artificial. As an expression of personal 
grief it did not seem to him to ring true, which is 
not surprising, for it was never intended to be 
anything of the kind. At Cambridge University 
they used periodically to publish anthologies of 
Latin and English verses in celebration of out¬ 
standing events. For the^ collection published in 
1638 Milton wrote an English poem in memory of 
Edward King, a contemporary of his own and Fellow 
of Christ’s College, who had been drowned a year 
before. The immediate shock of the sad event had 
passed, and the occasion had come for some memorial 
that might crystallize the feelings of those who had 
been more or less intimately associated with Edward 
King. This poem which Milton wrote in memory 
of his friend was studied and shaped with care 
according to the models set in the pastoral verse of 
Theocritus and Virgil. But Milton is no more to 
be charged with insincerity than an orator who 
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composes with due consideration a funeral oration 
upon the occasion of the passing of a great man or 
a sculptor who lingers with affectionate care over 
some detail in his memorial. 

The poem has been aptly termed “ a decorative 
x\reath, and may be compared with two later poems 
in a similar vein—Shelley s Adonais and Arnold’s 
Thyrsis. The short passage here quoted will suffice 
to give an idea of Milton’s wide range. He too 
could touch “the tender stops of various quills,” 
and achieve any effect, from one of exquisite delicacy 
to one of majestic grandeur. No poet has ever 
been able to get a greater depth of music from a 
single word. The sonoriu* of words like “watery" 
and “flame,” of phrases like “solemn troops,” 
sweet societies,” “ large recompense,” and “ perilous 
nood, and of memorable lines like 

While the still mom went out with sandals grey 

needs no intensifying. The changeful votvel-music. 
the dueraty of rhjthm, and the wonderful harmony 
of the whole cannot escape the attentive ear. 


Ill 


the ""e dipped in 

was reearded^.’ ^ mulun.de he 

religioT died for the Protestant 

ehgion. The head and body were placed in a coffin 
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covered with black velvet, and were laid privately under 
the communion table of Saint Peter’s chapel in the Tower. 
Within four years the pavement of the chancel was again 
disturbed, and hard by the remains of Monmouth were 
laid the remains of Jeffreys. In truth there is no sadder 
spot on the earth than that little cemetery. Death is there 
associated, not, as in Westminster Abbey and Saint Paul’s, 
with genius and virtue, with public veneration and im¬ 
perishable renown; not, as in our humblest churches and 
churchyards, with everything that is most endearing in 
social and domestic charities; but with whatever is darkest 
in human nature and in human destiny, with the savage 
triumph of implacable enemies, with the inconstancy, the 
ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, with all the miseries 
of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. Thither have 
been carried through successive ages, by the rude hands 
of gaolers, without one mourner following, the bleeding 
relics of men who had been the captains of armies, the 
leaders of parties, the oracles of senates, and the ornaments 
of courts. Thither was borne, before the window where 
Jane Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of Guildford 
Dudley. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, and 
Protector of the realm, reposes there by the brother whom 
he murdered. There has mouldered away the headless 
trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal 
of Saint Vitalis, a man worthy to have lived in a better 
age, and to have died in a better cause. There are laid 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, Lord High 
Admiral, and Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord 
High Treasurer. There, too, is another Essex, on whom 
nature and fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain, 
and whom valour, grace, genius, royal favour, popular 
applause, conducted to an early and ignominious doom. 
Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great house of Howard, 
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Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, and Philip, eleventh 
Earl of Arundel. Here and there, aniontf the thick 
graves of unquiet and aspiring statesmen, lie more delicate 
sufferers; IVIargaret of Salisbur)-, the last of the proud 
name of Plantagenet, and those iwo fair Queens who 
perished by the jealous rage of Henr>-. Such was the dust 
with which the dust of Monmouth mingled. 

Lord Macaulay, History of England 


A more guarded, less assertive historian might 
have written, ‘Perhaps there is no sadder spot on 
the earth, or It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that there is no sadder spot,” but not so 
Macaulay. He quickly comes to a conclusion, and 
says positively, in terms that leave no shadow of 
doubt, “In truth there is no sadder spot on the 
earth than that little cemetery.” This is typical. 
Macaulay is never guarded or merely vague. lie 
makes precise statements supported by a number of 
details which a remarkably retentive memory was 
a ways ready to furnish. His style is wonderfully 

asa resul T associations, and, 

is abl l f f-="°"'-historians. So he 

a last home found 

He rolls off" ^ "here Monmouth now lay. 

emp^a -s iL"""' unmistakable 
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He has, too, the orator’s love of sharp contrasts. 
Within four years Jeffreys was lying hard by Mon¬ 
mouth. The lavish gifts with which fortune had 
endowed Essex intensify the ignominy of his early 
doom. The Protector Somerset “reposes” (there is 
a sardonic touch in the word!) by the side of the 
brother whom he murdered. To an end that was 
inexpressibly mean have come “men who had been 
the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the 
oracles of senates, and the ornaments of courts.” 
Their remains have been borne “by the rude hands 
of gaolers, without one mourner following.” 

Macaulay is always positive. He is not subtle 
himself, and he cannot understand subtlety in others. 
Everything in his mind is clear-cut, and his ideas 
find fitting expression in crisp phrases which leave 
no suspicion of ambiguity. A style of this kind has, 
naturally, its own defects. One grows a little weary 
at times of what Brougham termed the “snip-snap” 
of his sentences, and of points driven home with 
relentless emphasis. One longs occasionally for 
something a little more human—more conscious, 
that is to say, of its own limitations and of its prone¬ 
ness to err. Macaulay, like Disko Troop in Captains 
Courageous^ would never admit that he was liable to 
be “mistook in his jedgments,” and the mystery of 
twilight, when the realities of day look elfin and 
unreal, called to him in vain. 
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Of comfort no man speak: 

Let s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth: 

Let’s choose executors and talk of wills: 

And yet not so, for what can we bequeath 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground? 

Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our own but death. 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Whi^ ser\'es as paste and cover to our bones 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 

How some have been depos’d, some slain in war. 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d, 
omc poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’d; 

All murder d: for within the hollow crown 
1 hat rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antick sits 
fecofhng his state and grinning at his pomp; 

Allowing him a little breath, a little scene 
ro monarchize. be fear’d, and kill with looks 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit. 

As if this flesh which walls about our life 
ere brass impregnable; and humour’d thus 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
ores through his castle wall, and farewell kingl 

S It ••"-y 

iradition form, and ceremonious duty 
For you have but mistook me all this while- 
i^hve ",,h bread like you. fed want, 
r^te gnef, need friends: subjected thus 

How can you say to me I am a king? 

» Shakespeare. A7/;^ Richard II 
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An imaginative and highly sensitive tempera¬ 
ment is beset with difficulties that are too great for 
him. Decisive action is called for, but he can only 
frame theories. There are concrete obstacles to 
be overcome, but he merely plays with words. 
He spins fine phrases when he should be looking 
carefully to his armour; he indulges in a gentle, 
half-whimsical self-pity when he should be rous¬ 
ing his follow^ers with an impassioned harangue. 
He toys daintily and luxuriously with his grief, 
thinking not so much how he can escape from it 
as how he can deck it out in telling figures 
and sounding words. He forbids any mention 
of alleviations, for that would spoil the picture. 
He directs attention instead to all the emblems of 
mortality. The dust is to provide paper on which 
his hearers will write sorrow with their tears. The 
idea of making a last testament is only summoned 
to be dismissed, however, as it reminds Richard 
that nothing remains to him but death and a last 
resting-place for his bones. 

So he bids his followers to seat themselves upon 
the ground—an action symbolizing their abandon¬ 
ment of all earthly dignities and their approaching 
return to the dust from which they had sprung. 
Here they could fittingly “tell sad stories of the 
death of kings.” The precise manner of a monarch’s 
passing varies with individual cases, but the essentials 
remain unchanged. The antick Death, who has all 
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the while been scoffing at the monarch’s state aiul 
grinning at his pomp, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and farewell king! 


The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them; and they said unto the olive tree, Reign thou over 
us. But the olive tree said unto them, Should I leave my 
fatness, wherewith by me they honour God and man, and 
go to be promoted over the trees.? 

And the trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, and reign 
over us. But the fig tree said unto them. Should 1 forsake 

oTerX'trsP^' 
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and reL'"^ bramble, Come thou. 

If in f ^ fU^'■^ble said unto the trees 
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Ulc bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

. ix. 8-15 
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All is not as it an” ‘'""’^diately. 

Thn . ■ appears on the surface however 

and thriller ofthft'l meaning] 

has an ulterior motive. 
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But if at first we take the story as it stands, we 
see that the structure is very simple and the language 
correspondingly direct. “The trees went forth on 
a time.” We are not troubled with details con¬ 
cerning time or place. Suffice it to say that these 
things happened, and that their significance does not 
in the least depend upon either date or locality. 

There is the thrice-repeated invitation, made to 
the olive first and summarily rejected. “ I have my 
own particular work to perform, and, failing me, no 
other tree can do it with equal success. Shall I 
leave this and go to be promoted over the trees?” 
And the question is put in such a way as to indicate 
that there is but one answer. 

Fig and vine reply in similar terms. They also 
are disinclined to leave their proper work in order 
to regulate the other trees, who, presumably, are 
equally intent upon their own tasks. At last the 
trees, determined to have a ruler of some kind, 
seek out the bramble, meanest of all bushes and 
hardly deserving the dignity of the name of tree. 
To him they repeat the invitation, “Come thou, 
and reign over us,” and now for the first time there 
is an essential difference in the answer. There is 
no hint of any special function which the bramble 
might feel that it was difficult to leave. On the 
contrary, an assurance is demanded that the trees 
really mean what they say, and that they will give 
effect to their invitation by implicit obedience. 
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Failing this, vengeance is threatened—a vengeance 
from which not even the proud trees whose tops 
soar into heaven will be immune. So the bramble, 
which crawls over the earth and can barely lift its 
head without support, calls upon the other trees to 
put their trust in its shadow. The picture is so 
effective that there is no need to point the moral. 


VI 

Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height 
What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang) 

In bright and cold, the splendour of the hills? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 

For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him; by the happy threshold, he. 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in tlie maize. 

Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vine; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the silver horns, 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine. 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice. 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 
io find him in the valley; let the wild 
Uan-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
I he monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
I heir thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 
That like a broken purpose waste in air: 
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So waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound, 

Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

Lord Tennyson, The Princess 

As an apt and beautiful expression of the contrast 
between hill and valley and all that the two imply 
these lines are noteworthy. On the one hand, there 
is bleak splendour and solitary glory; on the other, 
homely sights and social pleasures. The contrast is 
reinforced by all manner of striking figures. The 
sunbeam gliding by the blasted pine and the star 
sitting upon the sparkling spire know nothing of 
Love, for he ever dwells in the valley. By the 
cottage door, in the cornfield, or in the vineyard 
we may find him; but never on snowy crags or 
inhospitable ice-fields. To linger there is to waste 
time that is irrecoverable. 

The forcefulness and beauty of the metaphor by 
which the “monstrous ledges” 

spill 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke 
That like a broken purpose waste in air 

should not escape notice. This was a favourite 
figure with Tennyson. In The Lotos-eaters he speaks 
of streams that “like a downward smoke” did go, 
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“slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.” In each 
case he succeeds in giving a vivid picture of mightv 

cascades dissipating their strength in far-flung water- 
dust. 

The aptness of descriptive words like “blasted,” 
spirted, “dusky,” and “waste” is worthy of 
remark, but the culmination of the whole is found 
in the last three lines. There is a wonderful charm 
in the sights of the vale, but the lure of its sounds 
is still greater, and it is that soothing music which 
Tennyson reproduces by deftly interweaving the 
w/, /, r, and s sounds. This has justly been termed 
the most felicitous bit of imitative music in modern 
poetr)', perhaps even in ail English poetr>\” 


>11 


Light, that makes things seen, makes some things 
mvisible; were it not for darknesse and the shadow of 

unseen ^e Creation had remained 

wX tkfs V Horizon, 

The >0 beliold them 

iCetn^W ■" of Jewish Types, we find 

but ^he^hT Mercy-seat: Life itself is 

but the shadow of death, and souls departed but the 

burtim srdroVL‘’d.‘ 

Sir Tho.mas Browne. The Garden of Cyrus 
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The paradox that light in some ways serves only 
to obscure our view and effectually hides from our 
sight all but a relatively small part of the universe 
has been expressed also by Blanco White in a 
famous sonnet entitled Nighty which should be read 
in connexion with the above passage. 

Sir Thomas Browne’s prose is not of a kind that 
is likely to make an easy appeal to the popular 
taste. Charles Lamb likened it to a deep abyss at 
the bottom of which lie all manner of rare treasures. 
The comparison is apt, for the virtues of this writing 
certainly do not lie upon the surface. The majestic 
roll of the sentences, the elaborate interlacing of 
the clauses, and the high-sounding and oft-times 
unfamiliar diction appeal only to a cultivated and 
sensitive ear. 

The writer had an experiencing mind which not 
only received impressions readily, but stored them 
carefully for future use. The same vicissitudes will 
pass one man by leaving him no richer, no poorer, 
whereas another will be left strengthened in wisdom 
and riper in experience. Sir Thomas Browne had 
always at his command instances drawn from his 
experience or from his reading—which, after all, is 
merely experience of a particular kind. These he 
could use to cast light upon a certain issue, or to 
suggest the solution of a given problem. So the 
mystery of light suggests the religious mysteries, 
the cherubims overshadowing the Mercy-seat, the 
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shadow of death, and the sun as the image of 
God. 

Behind all this there is the calm vision of a man 
who, withdrawn from the heat of party conflict and 
unperturbed by current prejudices, can see things 
at large and from unaccustomed angles—can behold 
the darkness of light and can see in life itself the 
shadow of death. 


VIII 

I am! yet what I am who cares or knows? 

My friends forsake me like a memory lost; 

I am the self-consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 

Like shades in love and death’s oblivion lost; 

And yet I ami and live with shadows tost 

Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 

Into the living sea of waking dreams, 

Where there is neither sense of life nor joys. 

But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems; 

And e’en the dearest—that I loved the best— 

Are strange—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 

I long for scenes where man has never trod; 

For scenes where woman never smil'd or wept ; 
There to abide with my creator, God, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept: 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie; 

The grass below—above the vaulted sky. 

John Clare 
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The story of John Clare is one of unremitting 
struggles against adverse conditions. His parents 
were extremely poor, and he had to do extra work 
on the farm in order to obtain a little education. A 
generous excise officer also aided him by giving him 
some lessons. When he was twenty-seven years of 
age he published a book of poems which brought 
him a certain amount of notice. This was followed 
by another volume in the next year, and it was 
clear to all who were able to judge that John 
Clare had the true poetic fire which nothing can 
quench. The measure of success which he had 
thus achieved, however, brought him neither easier 
circumstances nor peace of mind. He became hope¬ 
lessly entangled in money difficulties, and in all 
the turmoil that resulted his mind completely 
gave way. He ended his days in 1864 in a private 
asylum. 

These details help the reader considerably to a 
fuller understanding of the poem. No one can 
doubt its sincerity. There is neither posing for 
effect nor playing with words. For the writer every¬ 
thing has gone but the bare fact of existence. Friend¬ 
ship, esteem, joy—all the things that make life 
worth having have been lost, and the solitary poet 
is left in a turmoil of scorn and noise. It is interesting 
to compare John Clare with Richard II. The king, 
to whom real deprivation is something new, finds a 
strange interest in beholding himself in a role so 
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unaccustomed and unexpected. The poet, to whom 
poverty is anything but novel, feels no curiosity at 
seeing himself in dire distress. He experiences 
instead the pain that comes from brief promises 
unfulfilled, from a light that shone just long enough 
to dazzle his unaccustomed eyes and then was 
extinguished. 

Accordingly he expresses himself very briefly and 
simply. He has no inclination to strike an attitude 
or to toy with pretty conceits. He contents himself 
with setting down the bare facts. The poem is a 
song of utter desolation unerringly conveyed in such 
phrases as “a memory lost,'* “the self-consumer of 
my woes,” and “the nothingness ot scorn and noise.” 
T he greatest boon for which he can ask with any 
hope of obtaining it is the oblivion of sleep. 


IX 

Surely there never was, in any other borough, city, or 
amlet in the world, such a singular sort of a place as 
odgers s. And surely London, to judge from that part 
hemmed Todgers’s round, and hustled it, and 
and stuck its brick-and-mortar elbows into it, 
from it, and stood perpetually between it 
®n e light, was worthy of Todgers’s, and qualified to 
e on terms of close relationship and alliance with hun- 
bel ^ thousands of the odd family to which Todgers’s 
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You couldn’t walk about Todgers’s neighbourhood, as 
you could in any other neighbourhood. You groped your 
way for an hour through lanes and bye-ways, and court¬ 
yards, and passages; and you never once emerged upon 
anything that might be reasonably called a street. A kind 
of resigned distraction came over the stranger as he trod 
those devious mazes, and, giving himself up for lost, 
went in and out and round about and quietly turned back 
again when he came to a dead wall or was stopped by an 
iron railing, and felt that the means of escape might 
possibly present themselves in their own good time, but that 
to anticipate them was hopeless. Instances were known 
of people who, being asked to dine at Todgers’s, had 
travelled round and round for a weary time, with its very 
chimney-pots in view; and finding it, at last, impossible 
of attainment, had gone home again with a gentle melan¬ 
choly on their spirits, tranquil and uncomplaining. No¬ 
body had ever found Todgers’s on a verbal direction, 
though given within a few minutes’ walk of it. Cautious 
emigrants from Scotland or the North of England had 
been known to reach it safely, by impressing a charity- 
boy, town-bred, and bringing him along with them; or 
by clinging tenaciously to the postman; but these were 
rare exceptions, and only went to prove the rule that 
Todgers’s was in a labyrinth, whereof the mystery was 
known but to a chosen few. 

Several fruit-brokers had their marts near Todgers’s; 
and one of the first impressions wrought upon the stranger’s 
senses was of oranges—of damaged oranges, with blue 
and green bruises on them, festering in boxes, or moulder¬ 
ing away in cellars. All day long, a stream of portere 
from the wharves beside the river, each bearing on his 
back a bursting chest of oranges, poured slowly through 
the narrow passages; while underneath the archway by 
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the public-house, the knots of those who rested and 
regaled within, were piled from morning until night. 
Strange solitary pumps were found near Todgers’s hiding 
themselves for the most part in blind alleys, and keeping 
company with fire-ladders. There were churches also by 
dozens, with many a ghostly little churchyard, all over¬ 
grown with such straggling vegetation as springs up 
spontaneously from damp, and graves, and rubbish. In 
some of these dingy resting-places which bore much the 
same analogy to green churchyards, as the pots of earth 
for mignonette and wall-flower in the windows over¬ 
looking them did to rustic gardens, there were trees; tall 
trees; still putting forth their leaves in each succeeding 
year, with such a languishing remembrance of tl^eir kind 
(so one might fancy, looking on their sickly boughs) as 
birds in cages have of theirs. Here paralysed old watchmen 
guarded the bodies of the dead at night, year after year, 
until at last they joined that solemn brotherhood; and, 
saving that they slept below the ground a sounder sleep 
than even they had ever known above it, and were shut 
up in another kind of box, their condition can hardly be 
said to have undergone any material change when they in 
turn were watched themselves. 

Charles Dickens, lilartm Chxtzzlezcit 

This description of a London lodging-house could 
have been written only by a man who was quick 
to seize impressions and singularly apt at expressing 
them in words. It has been called “ a bit of London 
particu ar cut out with a knife,” and every line 
certainly smacks of reality. By the incurable habit 
ot personifying all that he saw Dickens gave his 
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pages colour and movement. The city which 
hemmed Todgers’s round “hustled it, and crushed 
it, and stuck its brick-and-mortar elbows into it.” 
Todgers’s itself was a member of an odd family 
with which the neighbouring houses were on terms 
of close relationship. Dickens’s touch is equally 
sure when he represents the plight of a stranger 
trying to find his way to Todgers’s. Lanes and 
byways and courtyards and passages seem to have 
been devised for the express purpose of bemusing 
the traveller until he finally loses all sense of direction. 
But, strange to say, though he realizes that he is 
lost, he does not storm or rave. Instead, a gentle 
melancholy settles upon his spirits, and when sud¬ 
denly he finds himself confronted by a dead wall 
or iron railing he merely turns back again, in quiet 
perplexity. 

There is humour in the description of the canny 
device by which, in spite of apparently insuperable 
difficulties, “cautious emigrants from Scotland or 
the North of England had been known to reach it 
safely.” There is a sardonic touch too in the pro¬ 
portion sum which Dickens states. As the dingy 
last resting-places of London are to the green church¬ 
yards of the country so are the pots of mignonette 
in the windows to real rustic gardens. His diction 
is appropriately sure. One has only to look at 
his choice of words to see how difficult it would 
be to make even a slight substitution without 
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grievous loss. The phrase “resigned distraction” 
is irreplaceable. 

He seizes with unerring iudgment upon all the 

salient features of the scene. There are the crowded 

houses, the labyrinth of narrow ways, innumerable 

oranges in various stages of decomposition, solitary 

pumps, churches and churchyards, tall trees, and 

ancient watchmen. He has a keen eye for the 

grotesque, and loves to place a puckish emphasis 

upon odd features, but he does so with no patronizing 

air On the contrary, he teaches that there is 

nothing common or unclean, but that even in a 

mouldering London churchyard or a devious alley 
beauty may lurk. ^ 


X 

The Frost performs its secret ministry. 

Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as before. 
The inrnates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude, which suits 

Mv side 

infant slumbers peacefully. 

IS calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 

And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme s.lentness. Sea, hill, and wood 

wth7,he““’ '-“d, 

Inaudthl g°ing*-on of life. 

Lies on 

OnTv tLTfil u"™ "O': 

nly that aim, which Huttered on the grate. 
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Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 

Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 

Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of Thought. 

But OI how oft, 

How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 

Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars. 

To watch that fluttering stranger] and as oft 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of my sweet birth-place, and the old church-tower 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to cornel 
So gazed I, till the soothing things, I dreamt. 

Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams! 

And so I brooded all the following morn. 

Awed by the stem preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book: 

Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up. 

For still I hoped to see the stranger's face. 

Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 

My play-mate when we both were clothed alike 1 

S. T. Coleridge, Frost at Midnight 

There is no sound to disturb the calm but the 
cry of the owl. Within and without prevails that 
intense silence which is sometimes more dis- 
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quieting than a raucous noise. So the poet muses 
upon all the life and bustling activity round him 
now strangely still. 

Sea, and hill, and wood, 

With all the numberless goings-on of life. 

Inaudible as dreams! 


Then he turns his gaze to the fire, now burning low, 
so that it too is still and shows but a steady glow. 
The only perceptible movement comes from the 
sooty film which, half detached from the bars, 
flaps gently to and fro. Coleridge welcomes its move¬ 
ment as a sign of kinship. It is the one symbol 
of life in an inanimate world, and his thoughts 
cling to its fluttering motion, making it "a toy of 

Thought.” 


He recalls that bit of folk-lore which sees in this 
film of soot flapping idly on the grate the presage of 
a stranger. He remembers how at school he used 
to gaze long hours at the fire, and, seeing the 
stranger there, would believe firmly in its truth. 
Wondering who the predicted visitor would be, he 
would th^ of the familiar scenes of home, the 
while he bent an eye “fixed with mock study” on a 
page that conveyed no meaning. 

This nocturne affords an example of the value of 

wm.lTfl ‘u® unrelieved, all interest 

uld Hy from the picture. As it is. Coleridge 

seizes with obvious relief upon the contrasting notes 
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supplied by the loud cry of the owlet and the 
fluttering ‘stranger’ left by the dying embers. The 
idle motion of the one and the piercing shriek of 
the other serve to accentuate the extreme stillness 
and silence of the night. The intruding ‘stranger* 
forms a nucleus for the dreamer’s musings, just 
as grit in the oyster’s shell provides a reason for the 
pearl. By the morning all would have vanished 
with the transience of a dream had not these alien 
notes given the poet’s musings concreteness and 
reason. 

The choice of words should be noticed. Cole¬ 
ridge’s touch is sure, as may be seen in such phrases 
as “secret ministry,” “puny flaps and freaks,” “a 
toy of Thought,” and “dim sympathies.” He is 
never afraid to be unconventional when to be un¬ 
conventional is to be effective. We have an example 
of this in “all the numberless goings-cni of life.” 
Most writers would have hesitated before using 
such a phrase in that connexion. They would 
probably have decided to use instead such a word 
as “affairs” or “concerns.” Yet “goings-on,” sur¬ 
prising as it is, gives a better idea than any substitute 
of all the petty and trifling details which make up 
the bulk of existence. 

This fragment is self-revealing. Coleridge was 
always seeing marvellous visions which never found 
any material counterpart, and planning wonderful 
schemes that led nowhere. Again and again he 
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determined to “build that dome in air” whose 
marvels he had seen in his dreams. Ho had a 
whole library of books “ completed save for tran¬ 
scription.” His letters represent him as for ever 
“ on the eve of sending to press in two octavo 
volumes ” one or other of the many works which 
he had from time to time projected. But to the 
end they remained untranscribed and the magic 
dome was never built, for he failed utterly to 
revive within himself the “ symphony and song ” 

which alone could have nerved him to make the 
effort. 
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